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‘*‘ Chantecler ” 


EVER before in the history of the stage has so 

remarkable a play been produced as M. Rostand’s 

‘“Chantecler.’’ The poetry of its lines, the 
originality of treatment, and the fabulous amount of 
money spent on its production have attracted attention no 
less than the many vicissitudes through which the play 
has passed since it was first started in 1901. The author’s 
family. bereavements, illness, accidents, the death of the 
principal actor, technical diffi- 
culties in production, and 
finally floods in Paris, have 
conspired against the rise of 
the curtain before the public. 
But M. Rostand and the enter- 
prising management of the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre finally 
conquered, and Sunday, the 
6th February, marked the cul- 
minating point in the history 
of this extraordinary play. The 
nerves of Paris were tried to 
the utmost; the City of Plea- 
sure throbbed with excitement ; 
each disappointment seemed to 
inspire her with fresh hopes. 
The talk of the cafés was 
‘““Chantecler, Chantecler, 
Chantecler !’’ The names of the 
author and the principals in the 
cast were familiar to every fre- 
quenter of the boulevardes, 
whilst the secrecy observed so 
religiously for nine years gave © 
rise to all sorts of prophecies 
from those who thought they 
knew. London was on tenter- 
hooks ; even Berlin was curious. 
Consequently ‘‘ Chantecler ”’ 
has had for years the most 
magnificent advertisement ever 
enjoyed by any _ theatrical 
production. 

We are privileged to reproduce on page 185 a number 
of photographs of models of the principals, and we hope 
these will prove of interest as exclusive souvenirs. 

2 @ @ 

In order to retain the effect produced by the artist in 
the original, it has been necessary to incur the expense of 
another printing on our front cover. This means that 
the paper has been through the machines no less than six 
times, each with a different colour. The extra work 
involved has, we regret to say, necessitated some delay 
in the publication of the magazine. 





M..Edmond Rostand, Author. of -‘‘;Chantecler” ° 


Our Competition 


The result of our first competition will be found on 
the opposite page. Owing to the large number of replies 
sent in and the merit of many of them, the task 
of selecting the winner has not been an easy one, 
Even the most casual glance at the postmarks on the 
envelopes gives eloquent testimony to the wide circula- 
tion enjoyed by THe PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED. 
All this is very gratifying, and with pleasure we call the 
attention of our readers to the 
inside front cover, announcing 
the second competition. Read 
the story of *‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’’ in the PLAyGorR, 
study the pictures, and send in 
your reply with the coupon. 
You may be the lucky recipient 
of four orchestra stalls at your 
favourite theatre, and £2 2s. 
in cash. You and your friends 
could enjoy a nice evening at 
our expense with little or no 
trouble to yourself. 

a2 2 

The conditions of a new com- 
petition for amateur photo- 
yraphers will be announced in 
our next issue. A prize of One 
Guinea will be given for the 
best photograph sent in. 

& © 

The play selected for this 
month’s souvenir is Mr. H. B. 
Irving’s great success, ‘‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ”’ at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London. 
The production has aroused a 
considerable amount of discus- 
sion in theatrical circles, and 
we anticipate another heavy 
demand for copies. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Austin 
Brereton, the courteous general 
manager of the Queen’s Theatre; Mr. J. B. Glover, act- 
ing manager and treasurer ; Mr. Tom Reynolds, stage 
manager, and the various other members of the staff, for 
their kind assistance in the heavy work of producing a 
souvenir that would do justice to the play. 


2 & @ 


A considerable increase in the number of advertisements 
and the demand upon our space in other directions has 
necessitated the further enlargement, by four pages, of 
this issue of THe PLayGorr anv Society ILLUSTRATED. 
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R. LAURENCE IRVING'S remarks from the 
stage of the Comedy Theatre, New York, last 
month, in reply to a criticism of ‘* The Affinity ”’ 
by Alan Dale, furnish another instance of a growing 
desire on the part of the actor to make a law unto him- 
self. Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s action aroused great 
public interest some time ago; and Frau Ida Roland, who 
boxed her critic’s ears in Berlin, evoked another round of 
comment in Germany. The utterances of Mr. Laurence 
Irving, however, were given so much publicity in the 
press throughout the world that the whole subject of 
newspaper criticism has been brought into prominence. 
What is the duty of the critic? Where does it start, 
and where does it end? These are the questions we have 
addressed to many of the best-known critics in London, 
and we hope to give our subscribers an opportunity of 
reading from month to month the opinions of those to 
whom the subject must naturally appeal. The views of 
Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe are given below. Coming from 
one of such experience they are not without weight. 





To the Editor of ‘‘ The Playgoer and Society” 

Dear Sirk,—--You ask me ‘ where the duty of a critic com- 
mences and where it ends.’’ The whole duty of a critic, it 
seems to me, is to speak his mind. 

If he does this he is bound occasionally to hurt people’s 
feelings, especially if he is a critic of acting. 

Actors and actresses dislike and resent unfavourable 
criticism for two reasons. First, it touches their personality. 
A stage player is not only a player; he is also the instrument 
upon which he plays. He and his art are one. 

Secondly, actors and actresses have only their own age to 
appeal to. A writer whose book is slated, a painter whose 
picture is condemned, a dramatist whose play is sneered at 

each of these can console himself by looking forward to a 
reversal of the unfavourable judgment by posterity. Not so 
the stage player. With him it is hit or miss. Unless he can 
win fame in his lifetime he is forgotten. He cannot be ex- 
pected to treat criticism with the philosophic detachment which 
marks the attitude of those whose works remain after they 
have passed away. 

For both these reasons the duty of the critic of acting is to 
speak his mind in such a way as to hurt the feelings of those 
unfavourably criticised as little as he possibly can. His 
judgments should be lenient. He should seek for occasions of 
praise rather than for opportunities to blame. Severity may 
be permitted when egregious vanity or pretentious humbug 
stir his honest wrath. But even then the critic must keep a 
check upon his pen so that it may write nothing calculated to 
wound. 

Often the critic finds it difficult not to revenge himself for 
hours of writhing under inept performances. Into his case, 
also, the personal element enters. A critic of books can toss 
a book aside if it bores him. A critic of painting is not obliged 
to cast more than a glance at a bad picture. But the critic of 
acting must endure to the bitter end. It is hard not to let 
one's criticism be coloured sometimes by one’s own rasped 
sensibilities and the irritation caused by waste of precious time. 

Yet that also is the duty of the critic—to resist all such 
temptations, to avoid every expression which is capable of 
inflicting unnecessary pain. 

When a critic does go out of his way to inflict unnecessary 


pain, the aggrieved plaver has, it seems to me, just as much. 


right to retaliate as if he had been struck a bodily blow. 
Whether he is wise to do so, whether it is not more sensible, 
as well as more dignified, to take no notice— these are questions 
which he must settle for himself. All that I contend for is the 
artist's right to retaliate if he’ is offensively attacked. 

I think it would clear the air if artists did this more often. 
It would have the effect of making critics more severe. At 
present they praise bad performances out of mere good-nature. 
They would not do this if they knew that their praise would 
expose them to the taunt of cowardice. 


Possibly the fact that I used to be, as the old romances used 
to put it, a fairly ‘* tall fellow of my hands,’’ may have some- 
thing to do with this view of mine. ‘* Punching the bag” 
still forms part of my daily exercises, and I once acted as an 
amateur teacher of boxing to a number of slum boys along 
with that accomplished ‘‘ bruiser,’? Mr. Charles Maude, wlio 
puts up such an excellent fight in The House of Temperley. 

Anyone who feels aggrieved by any criticism of mine will in 
future, therefore, know what to do. An actor, prominent in 
his profession, once did say in a theatrical club that he would 
like to horsewhip me. Upon hearing of this I begged my 
informant to give him my address and invite him to make an 
appointment. But the invitation was not accepted. Perhaps 
it was just as well for us both! 

Any attempt to put down honest criticism, expressed in 
decent terms, must be fought with all our might. But let the 
offensive critic look to himself. If those upon whom he vents 
his venom choose to retort, I will take no part in decrying 
them. They may do themselves no good, but they will 
certainly do criticism no harm. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


A Hanit.. Af 














An Afternoon Concert 


‘* Music (which is earnest of a heaven, 
Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 
Not else to be revealed) is like a voice, 
A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 
To the green woods in the gay summer time.” 


So came to the writer at St. James’s Hall the memory of 
‘* Pauline.”’ 

It was mid-January, at the second of the season’s series 
of afternoon concerts by the Royal Engineers’ String 
Band. There we sat to a feast of Wagner, Schubert, 
Liszt, and Saint-Saens. And while the traffic passed in 
noisy disorder in the street outside we learned the 
prescience of Lucentio’s gibe that ‘‘ Music was ordained 
to refresh the mind of man after his studies or his usual 
pain.’’ The Royal Engineers’ had need be proud of 
their String Band, and Mr. Neville Flux of his share in 
their excellent proficiency. 

The numerous guests were generous in their apprecia- 
tion of Captain Walker’s admirable anticipations for their 
entertainment. 


2 @ @ 


Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society 


Tuis Society presented a very interesting programme at 
its one hundred and twenty-first concert at Queen’s Hall 
on Thursday last, when a crowded audience enthusias- 
tically applauded the excellent work of the amateurs 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Ivimey in Grieg’s 
‘* Aus Holberg Zeit ’’ for strings, Symphony in D No. 3, 
Dvorak, and Edward German’s fascinating masque, ‘‘ As 
You Like It.’’ Madame Lily Henkel played Ferdinand 
Hillier’s seldom heard pianoforte concerto, which. was 
entirely to the taste of the audience, judging by the hearty 
reception accorded, and but for the excellent prohibition 
of encores Madame Henkel would have been compelled 
to play again. 

Vocal relief was afforded by Miss Choysé Davida and 
Mr. Roland Jackson in songs by Landon Ronald and 
Puccini, and Mr. Harold Garstin ably accompanied at the 
pianoforte. 
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Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss 




















Miss Ellaline Terriss and Chorus 
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Scenes from ‘Captain Kidd ” 



































Mr. Seymour Hicks, Miss Ellaline Terriss and Company in ‘‘ Captain Kidd ” 
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“*Captain Kidd.” By Seymour Hicks. Lyrics by 
Adrian Ross and George Arthurs. Music by 


Leslie Stuart. 


Produced at Wyndham’s Theatre on 12th January, 1910. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Messrs. H. E. 
Wright, Evelyn Beerbohm, /. Clulow, Fred Lewis, Cyril 


Ashford, Frank Wilson, F. J. Vigay, J. J]. Hooker, 


Bradley, F. Aimes, F. F. Holt, Misses Hilda Guiver, lvy 


St. /lelier, Florence Thurston, Sylvia Buckley, Mo 
Lowell, RK. Chesney, M. Kennedy, Doris Stocker, 


Brenda, C. Clif, L. Opperman, N. Pryor, N. Freyne, and 


Asta Fleming. 


“ APTAIN KIDD’ was a_ musical play 


4 depended entirely upon one or two _ principals. 
When Mr. Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss were on the 


stage all went gaily, but there was a big draught 
somewhere when they left it. The play then 
fell to the ground like a child that loosened its 
hold on its mother’s skirts. KEven Leslie Stuart’s 
music had to be interpreted by one or the other 
to be appreciated, while the lyrics of Adrian 
Ross lacked a true ring when 
delivered by other members of 
the cast. The public set such 
store upon its favourites ‘in 
‘* Captain Kidd ’’ that it could 
only see two stars twinkling. 
When those faded away the 
sky was black. I do not wish 
to infer that there were no 
other stars. Miss Ivy St. 
Helier was one; Miss Hilda 
Guiver another—the former 
blessed with a delightful voice 
and the capacity for using it, 
the latter with a dramatic force 
and power worthy of a great 
part. Mr. Hugh E. Wright, 
too, was droll and amusing. 
There was plenty of variety 
both in the book and the music. 
Solos, duets, quartets and an 
octet gave colour to a produc- 
tion that was merry in concep- 
tion and artistic. in setting, 
but the story of a fugitive from 
justice who assumed the per- 
sonality of another and fell in 
love with a lady missionary on 
the voyage to a land of safety 
was not sufficiently enticing to 
the public. Seymour Hicks, 
we look for better things of thee. 


‘The O'Flynn.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on Ist February, 1910. 


Sir Terbert Beerbohm Tree, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, Messrs 
WwW. G. Fay. C. H. Croker-King, Sydney Paxton, Henry 
liniev. Frank Esmond, F. James, H. C. Hewitt, Edward 
Sass, William Haviland, Scott Craven, J. W. Braithwaite, 
FE. Gurney, H. Morrell, W. Gunning, H. Carter, Shiel 
Barry, Jules Shaw, Nigel Playfair, W. Mackintosh, Misses 


Mr. Seymour Hicks as Vincent Albany. 





Elinor Foster, Auriol Lee, Helen Ferrers, Hemingway, and 
Hilda Moore. 


IR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE as an Irishman 

in love, with a bewitching accent and the passion of 
war in his heart, is as interesting a study as one could 
wish for. Mr. Justin McCarthy has provided Sir Herbert 
with a play that gives that actor yet another opportunity 
of displaying his wonderful versatility. |The author’s 
frank acknowledgment as to his 
having derived the play from many 
sources claims no other virtue than 
that of its candour. If the whole 
had been drawn from no other 
source than Mr. McCarthy’s 
own vivid imagination, the 
audience would have been none 
the less pleased. ** The 
O’F lynn ”’ has all the romantic 
stock-in-trade of a tale of love 
and war. Fair ladyes of ye 
court, gallant knights that 
fought for ye fair ladyes, ye 
wicked lord who played false 
lover to ye fair maiden, and ye 
trusty sworde of ye _ good 
knight that stuck ye villain in 
ye neck. It’s all there, all 
the dearly-cherished old deeds 
of the dear old days. Ah, me! 
Things were different in those 
days. Where The O’Flynn 
shinned up the face of a preci- 
pice to reach the castle of his 
king’s enemy in 1690, he 
would be accommodated with 
an electric lift and an evening 
paper to read on the journey 
up in 1910! Instead of gaining 
access to the private rooms of 
the castle’s guardian on his own 
word they would want to examine 
his thumb-prints in these prosaic 
times. If ‘‘ The O’Flynn”’’ is 
not popular the tastes of the 
British playgoing public are 
vastly different from what I 
believe they are. A play like 
this, acted like this and staged 
like this brings out all that is 
good in one, and would there 
were a few more of them. 
Sir Herbert and his whole company are to be con- 
gratulated. 













‘*When Knights Were Bold.” By Charles Marlowe. 


Revived at the Criterion Theatre on 17th January, 1910. 


Mr. James Welch, Miss Audrey Ford, Messrs. G. F. 
Tully, Gordon Tomkins, H. J. Ford, H. K. Ayliff, A. 
Clifton Alderson, Guy Lane, H. Agar Lyons, Misses Mabel 
Younge, Maey O’Hea, Evelyn Cecil, Peggy Kennedy, Daisy 
Cordell, and Annie Chippendale. 








Drama of the 


IR GUY DE VERE is still telling his audiences at the 

Criterion that it is better to be a live worm than a 
dead lion. He is still likening himself, in his ancestor’s 
suit of armour, to the last sardine in the tin. The Hon. 
Charles Widdicombe is still asking the Dean what Noah 
said when he heard the rain pattering on the roof, and 
thé answer to the riddle—‘‘ Ark ! ’’—sounds just as funny 
as before. Mr. James Welch is inimitable as Sir Guy. He 
has _ broadened 
the character 
very much; in 
some parts his 
performance is 
almost clowning, 
but his patrons 
like it. Roars 
of laughter tell 
us that. I 
think there 
can be nothing 
so dull as many 
of the _ farces 
one sees 
nowadays, and 
it is refreshing to 
sit through one 
so original in idea 
as ‘‘ When Knights 
Were Bold.” 
I hope the re- 
vival is in for an- 
other long run, 
and that Sir Guy 
may find himself 
spirited back some 
hundreds of years, 
doing bold deeds and 
facing great odds, for 






: many nights to 
Mr. James Welch as Sir Guy de Vere. come 
(Drawn by Chas. Pears.) r 

“The Importance of Being Earnest.” By Oscar 


Wilde. 
Revived at the St. James’s Theatre on 30th November, 1909. 


Mr. George Alexander, Miss Stella Patrick Campbell, 
Messrs. Allan Aynesworth, E. Vivian Reynolds, Erik 
Stirling, T. Weguelin, Misses Helen Rous, Rosalie Toller, 
and Alice Beet. 

R. GEORGE ALEXANDER has once again 

demonstrated the importance of being ‘‘ Ernest.”’ 

We are, of course, familiar with the doings of John 
Worthing and his love for the daughter of Lady Brack- 
nell. We remember the escapade of Algernon Mon- 
crieffe, who assumes the personality of John Worthing’s 
brother—a brother who only exists in imagination; we 
cannot forget how Worthing decides to stop the decep- 
tion and appears in mourning for this brother (whom 
nobody has ever seen, of course, but who is supposed to 
have lived a doggy life in Paris), when Moncrieffe 
appears on the scene. He falls in love with Worthing’s 
ward, Cecily Cardew. Then Gwendolin (Lady Brack- 
nell’s daughter) discovers that she loves Ernest. Ernest 
is the name of John Worthing’s phantom brother; also 
the name he assumes when he comes for a little jaunt to 
town. Cecily loves Ernest, who is really Algernon, and the 
ladies discover that neither is Ernest and cannot make 
out who they are really in love with. It is very funny 
all through—bright, crisp and sparkling with satire and 
wit. The brilliant art of Oscar Wilde is an art that 
will live. There is not a dull line in the whole piece and 
not a line that is unnecessary. Both Mr. George Alexan- 
der and Mr. Allan Aynesworth appear in their original 
parts and the play comes back as fresh as ever. 
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Month (continued) 


““Henry of Navarre.” By William ‘Devereux. 

Revived at the New Theatre on 3rd January, 1910. 

Mr. Fred Terry, Miss Julia Neilson, Messrs. Malcolm 
Cherry, Philip Merivale, H. F. Wright, W. Edwin, H. 
Hodges, J. Carter-Edwards, G. Dudley, Maurice Losh, 

/. L. Dale, Maurice Elvey, R. V. Bramble, Sidney Porter, 
R. E. Pickering, Misses Tita Brand, Phillida Terson, Gladys 
Gardner, Eva Stuart, Dora Jesslyn, and Beatrice Manning. 
HE love of Henry de Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
for the sister of Charles IX., King of France, and 
the adventures he goes through before he wins her com- 
prise the fabric from which Mr. Devereux drew a stage 
romance that has proved one of the successes of our 
time. It was more than the ordinary courage of a 
soldier that the gay Henry displayed when he and his 
bold little band visited the Paris of his enemies at the 
invitation of Charles. He was lured into the city by the 
open hand of friendship, feasted and féted, flattered by 
those who meant to massacre him and every Huguenot 
who entered the city gates. But the plots and schemes 
of Catherine de Medeci and the Duc de Guise were dis- 
covered and set aside by the sheer recklessness and 
gallantry of this bold, penniless King of Navarre. <A 
ring given him by the Queen Mother's astrologer 
changes colour when it is near poison. This saves Henry 
more than once from a vielent death. Doubted, hated, 


loved in turn by sweet Margot, whom he has married in 
suffering country, the 
While his little 
of the Duc de Guise, 


the hope of securing peace for his 
gallant Harry finds her true in the end. 
band are struck down by the men 
King Henry of Navarre fights suc- 
cessfully for life, wife and country. 
It is all very inspiriting, and with 
Mr. Fred Terry as Henry, and 
Miss Julia Neilson as Marguerite, 
parts in which they are admirably 
suited, what else can be expected 
than success ? 


**Dame Nature.” By Frederick 
Fenn. dapted from 
Henry Bataille’s ‘‘La 
Femme Nue.” 


Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 
2Uth January, 1910. 


Miss Ethel Irving, Messrs. 
Ernest Leicester, Norman 
Forbes, Frank Cooper, J. D. 
Beveridge, ’. Kinsey Peile, 
Chas. Hampden, Chas. Dods- 
worth, Richard Hatteras, Regi- 
nald Walter, H. Asheton Tonge, 
Bertram Steer, Reginald Eyre, 


George Bealby, john Castle, 
Edmund Breon, Misses Nancy 
Price, Minnie Terry, Verita 
Vivien, Florence Nelson, Wini- 
Jred Harris, Mabel Hunt, 
Pamela Gaythorne, and Agnes 
Hewitt. 


se AME NATURE” 

fails to attract by just 
as much as it loses in trans- 
lation. Mr. Fenn tried to 
do that which many others 
have found disastrous. 
He brought the French 
characters to London, but left their atmosphere in Paris. 
He put freshwater fish into the sea and left them splash- 
ing around hopelessly. That’s why we heard ‘ Im- 
possible! ’’ ‘‘ Untrue to life!’’ and similar remarks in 
the vestibule of the Garrick after the performance. In 
France ‘‘ La Femme Nue’”’ is possible; it is true to life. 
In England ‘‘Dame Nature”’ is as unreal as it is 
immoral. It certainly gave Miss Ethel Irving an oppor- 
tunity she was not slow to grasp, but it needs more than 





Miss Ethel Irving as Lolette. 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


one strong character in a play to keep it going nowadays. 
motional actresses are hard to find, and Miss Irving 
is an emotional actress. “Her performance was great 
somewhat exaggerated, but great. Mr. Ernest Leicester 
had a thankless task in portraying Robert Bertram. 
lie was searcely the actor | should have chosen for the 
part. His enchantress, the Princess de Chabran, was 
entrusted to Miss Nancy Price, but there was little attrac- 
tiveness in that lady’s rendering of the part. It seemed 
studied, stiff, and too strenuously thought out. The 
Prince de Chabran of Mr. Norman Forbes was a 
fine study of cold-blooded dignity, but why must the 
Prince, of all the characters, utter his lines in broken 
English? That illustrative of one of the incon- 
sistencies of the play. The whole performance seemed 
unreal to us—halting, undecided; a French play without 
French environments. It was an endeavour to be 
Frenchy, with a result that was only “‘ Froggy.’’ And 
world of difference 
between Frenchy and 
‘* Froggy,’’ isn’t there? = Yet 
there are signs of the play be- 
coming very popular—one never 
can tell! 


was 


there’s a 


‘*The Strong People.” 

G. M. S. McLellan, 

Produced at the Lyric Theatre on 
3lst January, 1910. 


Mr. Waller, Miss 
Dorothy Messrs. Lyn 
/larding, Standing, 

A. E. George, S. Warm- 
ington, W. Cronin Wilson, 
and Miss Marjorie Day. 

“ HE STRONG 

PEOPLE’ was not 

quite strong enough in the last 
act. That was probably why it 
was taken off after a fortnight’s 
run. ‘This is the story: A cer- 
tain man, who em- 
ployed 3,000 tried to 
fight a Trust the 
United Mining Company. He 
failed, and a new factory, built 
by the Trust, in his town closed 
his works and threw 3,000 men 
out of employment. The un- 
employed armed — themselves 
and became Colonel 
Pontifex is sent with troops to 
disperse them. Judith Grant, a 


By 


Lewis 
Dix, 
Guy 


Isaacs, 
hands, 
known as 


rioters. 


woman of noble purpose, ex- 
horts them to avenge them- 
selves. Now Richard Murray, the principal of the hated 


lrust, posing as a journalist, mingles with the rioters 
and becomes convinced that their grievances are real 
Colonel Pontifex is aware of Richard Murray’s 
identity, being a large shareholder in the Trust. His 
endeavour, therefore, is to thwart Judith. He invites 
her to his quarters, and while there her brother is brought 
in dead. Naturally embittered at this calamity she urges 
the rioters to fight, but Murray tells her that there 1s 
much to live for and promises to reinstate the rioters if 
she persuades them to surrender. The rioters hold the 
new works, and as Colonel Pontifex insists upon attack- 
ing them, Judith sets out to stab him. Here Murray 
intercepts her and threatens to shoot the Colonel unless 
the Colonel shoots him. In either case the whole story 
of the Colonel's interest in the Trust will appear next 
day in the New York Chronicle. Fearing disclosure, the 
Colonel gives in, but informs Judith as to Murray’s iden- 
tity in revenge. The situation is saved, and all are happy. 


ones, 





Little Tich as the Dentist 


THE VARIETY THEATRES 


The Tivoli. —Little Tich has been coming in for more 
than his usual round of applause. His most popular 
song during the month was undoubtedly ‘‘ The Dentist.”’ 
Mr. George Formby, the droll comedian from Lancashire, 
brought down the house with the description of his life 
up West. Flinging his money about with an air of reck- 
lessness he spent the greater part of a two-shilling piece 
in one evening. Mr. Myles Clifton and Miss Daisie 
Wallace produced a comedy episode, entitled ‘‘ A Double 
Engagement,’’ in which Mr. Clifton appears in five 
different characters. Among other stars Miss Marie 
Lloyd, Mr. T. E. Dunville, Miss Ella Shields, Mr. Gus 
Elen, and Miss Madge Temple have appeared. 





The Pavilion. — There was a certain mansion, Mr. 
Harry Ford told us, that he wanted to buy. It was a 
big place, so he opened the 
bidding at the auction with the 
offer of a sovereign. Mr. Car- 
negie, however, offered £500, 
so friend Harry cried ‘‘ Make 
it a thou’!’’ But other mil- 
lionaires bid higher, and as Mr. 
Ford had only fourpence in his 
pocket he said, ‘‘ Well, let it 
go!’’ Other verses in Mr. 
Ford’s song finished with the 
same phrase. Mr. Joe Elvin & 
Co., in ‘* Billy’s Money-Box,”’ 
gave an amusing turn. Mr. 
Elvin is a great favourite at the 
Pavilion. The Achmed Abrahim 
Troupe of Bedouin Arabs, mar- 
vellous tumblers and_ equili- 
brists; the three Cunards, ex- 
pert dancers, and Mr. Burt 
Shephard at the piano were in- 
teresting turns. 


The Alhambra.—The greater 


part of the evening at the 
Alhambra is devoted to the 
ballet. Two magnificent pro- 


ductions are the features of this 
excellent programme : ‘‘ On the 
Heath,’’ a ballet revue pro- 
duced by Miss Elise Clerc, and 
‘*Our Flag,’’ a patriotic crea- 
tion arranged by Alfredo Curti. 
The Marco Twins, ‘* So 
Longy ”’ and ‘‘ So Shorty,”’ are 
a quaint couple of comedians. 
As their,names imply, one is absurdly tall and the other 
ridiculously small. A burlesque wrestling match between 
the two was most amusing to watch. Other items on 
the programme included E. A. Hill-Mitchelson, an artist 
with a fine baritone voice, and De Biere, a man of mys- 
tery, who performed wonderful vanishing tricks with the 
utmost case. 


The Empire.—Malcolm Watson’s ‘‘A Change of 
Front,’’ and Harry Pleon’s ‘* The Importance of Being 
Another Man’s Wife,’’ were two sketches provided for 
the entertainment of Empire patrons. The former told 
the story of a doubting wife, who, disguised as a barmaid 
at a station buffet, waits on her husband and another 
woman accompanying him. Throwing off her disguise 
she confronts her husband and accuses him of his false 
love, only to find that the other woman is nothing more 
than the poor fellow’s sister. General reconciliation 
brings the incident to a close. Mr. Pleon’s sketch merely 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


gives Mr. Arthur Roberts an opportunity of showing his 
ability to provoke mirth as a dandy impersonating a 
woman. His conversation, as a lady, with other ladies 
in the sketch must be heard to be appreciated. The 
magnificent ballet ‘‘ Round the World,’’ with Mlle. Lydia 
Kyasht as principal dancer, is a feast for the eye and 
ear. One or two other turns complete the programme. 





The Coliseum.—By the time these words are published 
the engagement of little Elise Craven will have come to 
an end. ‘‘ Jellicoe and the Fairy ’’ has proved one of the 
many Coliseum successes. <A sweet little play and a 
sweet little actress. La Tortajada, another world-famed 
star, has given one of the brightest and best turns of the 
month. A creepy yet fascinating item is the Indian 
snake-danee of Madiah Surith, described as ‘‘ The Star 
of the Orient.’’ In this dance a live python is introduced 
to the shuddering audience, bringing realism to the stage 
with a vengeance ! 

The Hippodrome.—Seventy 
polar bears and a series of 
thrilling episodes helped to 
make ‘* The Arctic ’’ one of the 
finest spectacles ever produced 
at the Hippodrome. The bears 
seemed to enjoy the perform- 
ance immensely. There were 
real bears, real fish, real dogs 

—in fact, if one of the real 
bears had hugged one of the 
real men the show would have 
been delightfully real—to all 
but the real man. The clever 
impersonations by Lamberti 
drew many to the Hippodrome. 
Famous musicians, including 
Liszt, Hollman, Paderewski, 
Joachim, and Gounod, were 
imitated, each followed by 
thunderous applause. The 
- much-discussed Vampire Dance, 
by Miss Alice Eis and Mr. Bert 
French, was a powerful item in 
the entertainment, and in Lon- 
don, as in New York, it became 
the rage. Among the good 
things promised for the future 
may be mentioned Miss Wini- 
fred Emery & Co., Miss Ada 
Reeve, Mr. Chas. Manners, 
and Mme. Fanny Moody. Mr. 
Lewis Waller commenced a_ PH] 
five weeks’ engagement at the 
Hippodrome on Monday, February 14th. Mr. Waller 
comes straight from the Lyric Theatre, where ‘‘ The 
Strong People ’’ finished a fortnight’s run on Saturday, 
12th inst. His performance at the Hippodrome consists 
of a powerful monologue, delivered with all that dramatic 
force for which that actor is renowned, entitled ‘‘ For- 
tune’s Fool,’’ by H. Hamilton. In it Challoner, the 
character taken by Mr. Waller, sits at the piano, half- 
saying, half-singing the following words : ; 





‘* One year agone my life was mine, 
All lightly wove in shade and shine. 
What way I would my feet | set, 
For you and I had never met. 
Then came the day when life anew 
Was born—the life that meant but you— 
And from your eyes its sun first shone— 
One year agone—one vear agone. 





Mr. Lewis Waller 


Good-bye, dear days, the year is old, 

The woodland ways are dank and cold, 
Death holds my hand, and his decree 
Proclaims divorce for you and me. 

Your blinding tears fall down like rain, 

Our parting rends your heart in twain; 

But will you love me years ahead, . 
When I am dead—when I am dead? ”’ 


It is in a monologue such as this one hears Mr. Lewis 
Waller to the greatest advantage. 


The Palace.—The classical dances of Lady Constance 
Stewart Richardson have proved a great attraction at the 
Palace Theatre. Fashionable audiences have crowded 
the vast hall at each performance. Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh have finished their engage- 
ment, which has proved highly successful. Sutro’s ‘* A 
Marriage has been Arranged ”’ 
was selected as a successor to 
‘*The Knife,’’ and the popu- 
larity enjoyed by that little play 
could be realised by the rounds 
of applause that followed each 
representation. Other star 
turns have included’ Vesta 
Tilley, that world-famed artiste 
who is reputed to command a 
bigger salary than any other 
lady in her profession. She is 
such a perfect actress that she 
deserves it, even if she doesn’t 
get it. Starting from the 14th 
of February, La Pia is pre- 
senting the latest thing in the 
way of danving on the stage. 
La Pia appears in a turn en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Waves,’’ which consists of a 
series of sea scenes. One of 
these brings to the view of the 
audience huge waves breaking 
and dashing on the shore, out 
of which the form of La Pin 
can be seen struggling with 
them and fighting them in their 
fury. The waves finally over- 
come the intrepid dancer and 
she is seen to sink beneath 
them. The effect is produced 
by means of a bioscope and 

B special lighting apparatus. The 
Ellis & Walery turn may be described as 
highly ‘sensational and interest- 
ing, and promises to become more than a rage in London. 


The Royal Opera.—The Thomas Beecham season of 
Grand Opera commences on Saturday, Fe bruary toth, on 
which date the first production in E ngland of ‘ ‘ Elektra ; 
will take place. The dates fixed are as follows : - | ristan 
and Isolda,’’ on Fe bruary 21st and 24th; ‘‘ The Village 
Romeo and Juliet,’ on February 22nd and 25th; 
‘* Elektra ’’ will be repe ‘ated on February 23rd, and ‘‘ The 
Wreckers ”’ will be given on February 26th. The book- 
ing promises a highly successful season. 


HW. V.. M. 





Mr. Herwert Kinstey, of 42 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, W., who has long held a proprietary interest in 
numerous professional companies, is now specially 
devoting himself to scientific voice production, and his 
methods have proved highly successful. 
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By CLILVERD YOUNG 


Blackheath A.O.S.—Well done, Blackheath A.O.S.! 9 An 
excellent’ performance, in every way. It is one thing for an 
amateur club to attempt a production of ‘* The Duchess of 
Dantzie,’’ but quite another to record such a success as this 
clever company achieved on the tst, 2nd, and 3rd of February. 
‘The familiar airs of the opera lost none of their tunefulness ; 
the choruses lost none of their life and vim, while the story 
was unfolded with true artistic merit. Hearty congratulations 
to Miss Olive Morris on her admirable renderins of Catherine 
Upsecher, afterwards Duchess of Dantzic. Her acting was 
delightful. The work of Mr. A. H. Phillips as Napoleon is 
worthy of a place on the professional stage. It was a care- 
fully thought out study of that stern, romantic hero of French 
history. Mr. J. M. Nussey deserves great praise for his 
interpretation of Francois Lefevbre, as also does Mr. Montford 
Baker for his performance as Papillon. The three officers of 
the National Guard, Messrs. T. Stirling, Jr., W. T. Cotter, 
and HH. Pendrell Smith gave a good account of themselves, 
and Mr. Seymour’ Brocklebank’s Philippe was highly 
interesting, while dainty little 


The Croydon 0.8. made an ambitious attempt when they 
presented Bizet’s opera ‘*‘ Carmen ”’ at the Stanley Hall. Miss 
Garsin has a well-trained voice, which she used with dramatic 
effect in’ the exacting part of Carmen. Mr. Furness 
Williams’ singing as Don Jose was a delight. Seldom have 
we heard a tenor voice of more dramatic power and intensity. 
Mr. Arthur Gunn swaggered through the part of Escamillo 
admirably. Good vocal work was done by Misses Winnie 
Justin and Edith Goldby, Lorna Rothney and Millie Hall 
contributing some graceful dances. The whole production was 
carefully rehearsed, and gave the greatest pleasure to a crowded 
house. 





The Thames Valley Amateur Operatic Society.—We venture 
to think that the most interesting personage in this society’s 
performance of ‘* Ruddigore’’ was the musical director, Mr. 
Arthur Cowen, for it has seldom been our lot to hear more 
perfect orchestral accompaniment, more confident attack by 
the chorus, or better rendered concerted numbers than we 
heard in the Castle Theatre, 





Miss Doris Brown made a 
fascinating Imperial Ward. 
The other principal parts 
were entrusted to Mrs. H. 
Pendrell Smith, Mrs. Albert 
Hutchinson; Misses Bessie 
Cotter, Mellops Morris, 
Moody, Henderson; Messrs. 
\. F. Hobbins and Arthur 
Nye. The performance owes 
much to a strong chorus, com- 
prising Mrs. Collie Foster, 
Misses D. Boveington, D. 
Dunstan, Henderson, G. 
Moody, D. Morris, N. Morris, 
Morgan, Osman, E. A, 
Priestley, B. Forbes-Rawle, 
Gi. Forbes-Rawle, M. Stewart, 
W. Stuart, Thomson, Whit- 
croft; and Messrs. E. A. \- 








Richmond. It would be quite 
sasy to criticise the individual 
work of the principals by a 
succession of adjectives begin- 
ning with ‘“‘excellent’’ for Miss 
Fannie Wood as Rose May- 
bud, Mr. Percy G. Petch as 
Robin Oakapple, and Miss 
Florence Suddaby as Mad 
Margaret, never getting below 
‘good all through the 
cast. The first half of Act 1 
was slightly weakened by the 
sincerity of the players, but 
the wicked Ruddigore, finely 
played by Mr. Edgar Wicks, 
introduced the right spirit of 
burlesque on his entry, and, 
from thence to the end, the 
opera provoked the heartiest 





Ww 








Belshaw, B. Cunningham, A, = 
©. Dodd, Holloway, Hobbins, nets 
H. G. Loder, Le Couteur, A. 

G. F. Osman, H. E. Relf, Stalley, Stirling, Shoobridge, and 
Urling. A perfectly controlled orchestra of nearly thirty per- 
formers under the baton of Mr. Pierpont Miles, A.G.S.M., was 
largely responsible for the success of the play, while laurels 
are due to Mr. Walter Hersee, the producer, who had worked 
so hard in the interests of the Blackheath A.O.S. 


The Apollos Amateur Society’s performance of ** Twilight,” 
a play in one act by Herbert Swears, was distinguished by 
the excellent work done by Stuart Galloway in the somewhat 
risky part of Frank Hartley. Ralph Stanton was a little 
indistinet as Austin Merrick, his elocution suffering in com- 
parison with the clear enunciation of Miss Irene Graham. 
The best character studies in ‘* The Arabian Nights * were 
the Mrs. Gillibrand of Gladvs Webb, and the Rosa Columbier 
of Doris Webb. Janet Nibloe made a charming | Daisy 
Maitland, and Richard and Lionel Klimsch gave a good 
account of themselves as Arthur Hummingtop and Ralph 
Omerod.  F. Reville Potts was well made up as Joshua 
Gillibrand and caused considerable amusement. Dobson and 
Barbara were capably plaved by Reginald Atkins and Ella 
Dilke. 


Blackheath Dramatic Club 





laughter, for a good deal of 
which the ‘‘ ghosts’? were 
responsible. Principal char- 
acters, in addition to those already mentioned, were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Philip Runciman as Richard Dauntless, 
Edgar Wicks as Sir Despard, Mr. Geoffrey Pyman as Old 
Adam; Misses Bertha Brown as Dame Hannah, Ethel 
Ireland and Cecil Jury as Norah and Ruth. The ghosts were 
presented by Messrs. W. H. G. Pearce, Frank Wood, Samuel 
Loveland, E. G. Williams, W. H. Cumming, E. Hawkes, 
Alfred E. Shead. 


The Barnes O. and D.S., although a comparatively new 
society, has increased its claim to be placed in the front rank by 
its recent performance of the ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard” at 
Byfield Hall, Barnes. Mr. Leopold Glasspoole, the conductor, 
is to be congratulated upon the result of his training. The 
‘*hit’’ of the piece was undoubtedly the Jack Point of Mr. 
Arthur C. Chapman. Miss Edith Hays, who played Elsie 
Maynard, has a_ well-trained voice which, combined with 
dramatic feeling and expression, caused her singing to ke 
deservedly and repeatedly encored. Mrs, John C. Broad was 
an engaging Phoebe Meryll, Miss Winifred Hamilton playing 
Kate. Mrs. Howard Williams acted well as Dame Carruthers, 
and sang with most effect in the ‘‘ Tower Song.’’ Mr. J. 


|Wayland, Blackheath 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


Hoyes Maclean, as Colonel Fairfax, was not at his best till 
the second act. Mr. Walter F. Ricks was quite at home in 
the part of the grim and doleful Shadbolt. Mr. Frank H. 
Pike gave a gocd account of Sergeant Meryll. Mr. Ronald 
Graham as Sir Richard Cholmondley, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, also did well. The minor characters were well repre- 
sented by Messrs. F. Jacobs, W. H. Goodale, Walter Adams, 
L. M. Crang, F. Warburton, Harold Gardiner, J. Hooper, and 
D. Brook. 


The Edward Terry D.C.’s recent production of ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man ”’ at the Albert Hall Theatre was an artistic success. 





Lb 


Miss Una 





Miss Dorothy 


: Mr. Kendall 
Tristam Luxton 


Mr. Frank 
Mease-Smyth Andrews 


Edward Terry D. C. 


The play was well acted by an intelligent cast under the 
direction of Mr. H. W. Varna. Other members of the cast 
whose photographs do not appear above were Messrs. E. 
Barnes, A. Cottle Green, and Miss Ethel Jolley. 


St. Andrew’s Hall, Leytonstone.—‘ Dancing Shoes,”’ a fairy 
play, written and composed by E. Cuthbert Nunn, was pro- 
duced recently, followed by ‘‘ William ‘Tell,’’ an operatic 
purlesque in one act, written by T. Percy Nunn, and composed 
by E. Cuthbert Nunn. ‘‘ Dancing Shoes ”’ tells a pretty and 
coherent story. Miss Elsie Gregory was the bright particular 
star on this occasion. Although her name was humble. Mary 
Ann, she danced like a queen of sylphs and charmed her 
audience to cheers. Miss Grace Best also excelled in dancing, 
her impersonation of the son of William Tell in the second piece 
proving her versatility. The voice of Miss Elsie Savage was 
as clear as her name—Crystal—and was heard to advantage in 
the most brilliant song in the piece. A gallant Prince Jasper 
was provided by Mr. Albert H. Lupton, Mr. Donald J. Beavon 
taking second place as Diamond, Messrs. Leslie Best, Colin 
Harrison, Charles H. Howell, and Walter Garner playing the 
other Princes. Algernon, a drummer boy, was cleverly played 
by Master Alfred Beavon. The cast of ‘‘ William Tell” in- 
cluded Mr. Frederick G. Lloyd, a gallant Tell, Mr. Albert H. 
Lupton as Gessler, Mr. John J. Vincent as Sarnem, Mr. Leslie 
Ullyell, very good as Verner, a conspirator, and Miss Muriel 
Piggott as pretty Clochetta, each played satisfactorily. 


The Alexander D.C.—An enthusiastic audience filled the 
Surrey Masonic Hall to overflowing to witness this club’s 
performance of ‘ Tilda’s New Hat’ and ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights,’’ hearty applause rewarding the efforts of the players. 
Miss Madge Toogood was admirable as Tilda, lending this cha- 
racter just the right touch of blunt humour it requires. Miss 
Carrie Hedges, too, was capital as Daisy; Miss Rose Anderson 
playing Tilda’s mother with true insight. The  by-play 
of Mr. Chas. E. A. Kerry in ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ”’ 
was good, his Ralph Omerod being the most easy and natural 
performance in the piece. Mr. H. H. Mountain made a very 
good second as Arthur Hummingtop. The low comedy work 
of Mr. T. H. Spencer, as the fatuous Joshua, and Miss Rose 
Grant, as Rosa Columbier, was entirely spoiled by hesitation 
and stumbling of ‘‘ lines’’ in scenes which should have gone 
with a ‘‘ bang,’’ otherwise the characterisation was extremely 
good. Miss Phoebe Holness was excellent as the mother-in- 
law, but both Miss Louie Foster, as Daisy Maitland, and Miss 
Elsie M. Vincent, as Mrs. Hummingtop, were weak. Mr. 
Edgar Lewis, who also stage managed, was excellent as 
Dobson; Miss Edith Paterson capably playing the part of the 
maid, Barbara. 


The Georgians D.C. added to its already sound reputation 
bv an attractive performance of ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown.’’ Mr. I eonard Forbes, as Captain Courtney, 
was so good as Miss Brown that we were tempted: to admire 
him more in petticoats than in his usual bifurcated garments. 
Mr. George Emmens made a good Sergeant Tanner, showing 
considerable skill in character work. Mr. Alec Adams, too, 
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showed the same nicety of understanding as Private Docherty. 
Mr. Percy Line made a genial solicitor, perhaps a trifle too 
genial for real life; Mr. Samuel Bishop playing Herr Von 
Mozer with spirit and intelligence. Miss Grace Emmens 
scored as the wayward Angela, Miss Romney (of Cicero 
House Academy) being well played by Miss Clarice Harwar. 
Mr. Franklin Robertson and Miss Winnie Oughton were most 
amusing as the Major and Mrs, O’Gailagher. The Roarders 
of Cicero House were capably presented by Miss Connie 
Tucker, Phyllis and Nora Pinnock, Dorothea FitzHenry, and 
Muriel and Sissie Kingwell; Miss Florence Paine playing the 
servant Emma. The play was preceded by a good per- 
formance of ‘* The Bishop’s Candlesticks.”’ 


The Jackdaw D.C. very capably presented ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s 
Patient,’’ the efforts of the company being greatly appreciated 
by a crowded house. All the characters were happily cast. 
Miss Gladys Hamilton played to perfection the wilful and 
vivacious Lady Gerania, while Mrs. Joseph Bangs, in her inter- 
pretation of the part of the aristocratic Countess of St. Olbyn, 
showed great skill and judgment. The best character studies 
of the piece were those of Mr. Herbert Smith and Miss Ellie 
Chester in the parts of Farmer and Mrs. Wake respectively, 
the acting of the former in the last scene being powerful and 
unforced. Miss Grace Robinson and Mr. Fred W. Fury made 
a most amusing pair of lovers as Harriet Bronson and Duff 
Wynterden, and deserve special mention. Mr. George R. 
Boorer made a good Bishop of Selby, Miss Louise Cordell 
did well as Mrs. Murdock, and Mr. W. M. Macleod capably 
rendered the part of Mr. Murdock. Mr. Charles Nunn was 
excellent as the lovesick Dr. Forrester Wake. Mr. J. C. 
Toplis and Mr. T. Tolman were more than equal to the minor 
parts allotted to them. 


” 


South London Opera Society.—‘‘ Tom Jones” is a comic 
opera which gives speaking parts to a long and varied cast, 
and offers scope for musical and histrionic talent. The chorus 
work was particularly good, the orchestra sympathetic 
and, except for one brief lapse, tuneful. The dances were 
particularly well executed as arranged 
by Madame Fanny Brown, and, last 
but not least, the soloists possessed 
well-trained voices which they used 
with discretion. Sophia and her 
maid Honour, impersonated by Miss 
Louie White and Miss Nellie Perryer, 
each distinguished themselves in the 
songs allotted to them, the first par- 
ticularly in that dainty number 
| ** Dream O'Day, Jill’? and the well- 
) known Waltz Song in Act III., and 
' ae eee) §the latter receiving a storm of cheers 

by at | for her charming rendering of ‘ All 
=f wn tee . Bs. for a Green Ribbon ’’ and the dance 

— ee" which followed it. Miss Josephine 

Miss Louie Whit Harris did well in the somewhat 
unthankful part of Miss Western. Miss Kathleen Swan scored 
as the haughty and amorous Lady Bellaston; Mrs. R. M. 
Riley appearing as a most inviting hostess of the Inn at 
Upton. Sophia found a dainty trio of friends in Misses Ada 
Read, Patience Neville, and Olivia Blackburn, each of these 
ladies showing conspicuous talent as occasion offered. Few 
amateurs would have given a more robust presentment of a 
‘* fine old English gentleman ’’ than Mr. W. J. Bayley, nor 
could he have been more characteristically attended than by 
Messrs. A. F. Macdonald, F. J. Hallett, and Alan Cooper. Mr. 
Francis Reeve made a gallant hero of Tom Jones, singing and 
playing with skill and ease. Mr. Allworthy and his nephew 
Blifil—the villain of the piece—were safe in the hand’ of Messrs. 
Stanley Courtney and Gwilym Edwarde, the latter being really 
excellent. Mr. Ewart Beech invested Partridge, the village 
barber, with surprising agility. The cast was completed by 
Messrs. R. M. Riley, E. Nicholls, R. J. Cook, W. H. Bishop, 
Biffen, Pratt, Ben, and Don Osborne; Misses Tinnie Lyon 
and Edith Judge, and Mrs. Parsonage, each of whom did 
justice to the parts allotted to them. Mr. Leonard C, Venables 
conducted; Messrs. Ben Osborne, Geo. C. Skeates, and W. 
Gerard acting as producers and stage managers. The opera 
was enjoyed by a large audience. 

The Hampstead Operatic Society and Tait Choir.—-It is no! 
meant as a poor compliment to this society when we say thai 
the music of ‘‘ The Emerald Isle ” appeared to tax the ability 
of the players to the utmost, for we happen to be familiar with 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


the work and know how many more pitfalls beset the path of 
amateur players in this opera than in, say, ‘*‘ Dorothy.’’ Great 
credit is due to the players, the orchestra, and especially to 
the clever lady, Miss Gertrude Tait, L.R.A.M., who founded 
the choir named after her, and was responsible for the musical 
direction. Passing over a slight hesitation on the part of 
soloists on one or two occasions, the production went with 
admirable ** go,’’ the dances, arranged by Miss Nancy Borreti, 
being exhilarating and entirely characteristic of the Irish folk 
represented, Credit is also due to Mr. Arthur C., Chapman, 
who is gaining an enviable reputation for operatic productions. 
Mr. Bernard Stutfield’s earlier work showed the effect of 
nervousness, but his impersonation of the egotistical Lord 
Lieutenant was, on the whole, good, Miss Dora Tubb, who 
possesses a good contralto voice which is probably not yet at 
its best, giving valuable help as his Countess. Mr. Harold 
Lopresti made a dashing hero, and played better than he sang. 
As the blind fiddler, who could see when it suited him, Mr. 
\. Percy Head is to be commended both for his singing and 
natural acting. The character parts were remarkably good, 
Mr. Fred H. Isitt being excellent as the tremulous Dr. 
Fiddle, D.D., and Mr. Ernest Sanderson causing uncontrolled 
mirth by his mannerisms and clever changes, his dance with 
a pretty columbine in Act 2 being extremely clever. Mr. Ernest 
Webb and Mr. C. Spencer made the most of their chances as 
Pat Murphy and Black Dan. Mr. Walter Kingsley possesses 
1 powerful voice, and sang the soldier song allotted to him as 


none were indifferent elocutionists. Both Mrs. Ernest Renton 
and Miss Olive Everesi, as Mistress Sarah Williams and Molly, 
the maid, were extremely good, each accentuating the idiosyn- 
cracies of their respective paris. 


The Ingoldsby Dramatic Club celebrated its jubilee on the 
2nd of February before a crowded and enthusiastic audience of 
members and friends by an invitation performance of ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers ’’ at the Surrey Masonic Hall. The heavy 
cast required for the production of this play would tax the 
resources of most clubs, but the Ingoldsby were able to maintain 
a high order of merit all round. First and foremost we must 
place the D’Artagnan of Mr. Harry Harrison, who gave a most 
attractive and convincing performance, being especially good 
in his heavy scene in Act III., when he received a mosi 
persistent call from the audience. Miss Dora Gregory made a 
great success of the part of Miladi, and was most successful 
in her scene with D’Artagnan in the fourth act and also in 
the final death scene. Miss Ethel Harrison gave an excellent 
representation of that much-harassed queen, Anne of Austria; 
while Miss Margaret Lymbery acted charmingly as Gabrielle. 
Mr. Kennard Adams plaved Louis XIII. with dignified depor<- 
ment, while the crafty Cardinal was well portrayed by Mr. 
Sidnev Wal'ace. Mr. Harold Garrish was powerful and con- 
vincing as the Duke of Buckingham, and made the most of 
his comparatively short part. Mr, Lock Darby did excellently 
as the Captain of the King’s Musketeers, as also did Mr. Arthur 
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The Jubilee Performance of the Ingoldsby Club—‘t The Three Musketeers.” 


Sergeant Pincher in fine style. Miss Alice M. Lilley sang the 
songs that fell to her share as Lady Rosie Pippin brilliantly, 
her maid Susan being capably presented by Miss Edith Carter. 
Miss May Landsberg was excellent in the picturesque part of 
Molly O'Grady, singing with tenderness and acting with 
unstrained charm. ‘The minor speaking parts were played by 
Mr. Stanley Pickthall, a private in the 11th Regiment of Foot, 
and Misses Hilda Davis and Gladys Pearce. The society’s 
next production will be ‘* The Pirates of Penzance.’’ 


Vaudeville D.C.—-We have learned to expect a performance 
above the average merit from this club, and we were not dis- 
appointed when ‘* Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner ’? was the subject 
chosen. The play was admirably cast, and was capably stage- 
managed by Trevor Lowe. Mr. Harry Peach was excellent 
as Captain Peyton, As Major John Colden Mr. Malcolm H. 
Easton gave a good study but lacked ease. Mr. Valentine had 
a typical exponent in Mr. Frank Moore, every point in the 
character of this much-married country farmer being recorded 
with faithful and painstaking exactness. Mr. J. Alan White- 
head did well as Edwards, Messrs. Hubert Chater and Ernest 
G. Glass appearing in the smaller parts of Black Sam and 
Cuffs. Sergeant Carrington was ably depicted by Mr. C. 
Vincent Morgan. The show part of the piece is undoubtedly 
Miss Elizabeth, and Miss Florence Crundall played the part 
to the manner born; her disdain was well, but not over-drawn, 
and her clear enunciation was a real pleasure in a cast where 
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F. Read as the Comte de Rochefort, although, at times, the 
latter was rather indistinct. The rollicking and roystering 
Three Musketeers were well represented by Messrs. J. H. 
Fleetwood, W. W. Holdaway, and Arthur Frow. John Felton 
was acted with an admirable sense of character by Mr. George 
Frow. The minor parts of Planchet and Mousqueton were 
suitably acted by Messrs. J. H. Forbes and Sidney Sanderson 
respectively, as also were Brisemont, De la Fauconniere, Le 
Masle, and Bourdet by, respectively, Messrs. A. F. Davies, 
John Kimber, Harry Campbell, and P. H. Coggin. 


The Enfield O. and D.S.—A production of a musical comedy 
like ‘* Miss Hook of Holland ”’ is rather a tall order for an 
amateur society, but the ambitious Enfielders have little 
to regret in their venture. Mrs. Chas. J. Banks was excellent 
as Mina; Miss Hook being impersonated with much skill by 
Mrs. E. Hollingsworth. Mr. G. Quennell and Mr. Herbert H. 
Berry, as Mr. Hook and Slinks, opened weakly, but warmed 
to their work as the play proceeded, encouraged, no doubt, by 
the hearty applause which greeted their efforts. Mr. Frank H. 
Goodes and Mr. P. Lionel Millar were a manly pair as Captain 
Paap and the Bandmaster. Miss Brockwell contributed a solo 
dance in Act I]. which was warmly encored, and the remainder 
of the cast did justice to themselves and their parts. Mr. 
T. A. Large was responsible for the musical direction, Mr. F. 
Porter acting as stage manager. The production was an 
agreeable event in the district. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Sutton Amateur Dramatic Club, which gave ‘‘ The 
Duke of Killicrankie ’’ at the Sutton Public Hall, under the 
stage direction of Mr. Walter Herbage, is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent judgment with which the play was cast. 
Miss Winifred Fisher’s representation of Mrs. Mulholland was a 
clever rendering, and her diction was good. Mr. Arthur Miller, 
as Henry Pitt-Welby, M.P., gave what was, perhaps, the most 
entertaining performance. Miss Gladys Young very agree- 
ably impersonated Lady Henrietta Addison and imbued that 
opinionated young lady with a winsome vitality. Mr. Bernard 
Bouquet made the most of the part of the Duke of Killicrankie, 
proving that he is an actor of discernment. The Countess of 
Pangbourne was played by Mrs. Walter Herbage, who showed 
considerable talent in the little she had to do. Two very good 
character studies were those of Mr. W. M. Young, Jr., and 
Mrs. A. Constanduros, who played Alexander MacBayne, the 
caretaker, and Mrs. MacBayne. Both were quite at ease with 
the Scottish dialect. The short part of Mr. G. W. H. Iago, 
as Ambrose Hicks, was admirably rendered. Miss Noel Barclay 
and Messrs. W. E. Adolph and Leonard Fuller adequately 
acquitted themselves in the minor parts. 


The Hampstead Conservatoire.—‘‘ Dandy Dick ’’ was the 
play chosen for production by some of the Art students. First 
place must be given to Mr. N. N. Johnston, who gave a good 
study of the Dean of St. Marvels. Mr. H. W. Sandham 
started a little stiffly as Sir 
Tristram Mardon, Bart., but 
displayed more confidence as 
the play advanced. Mr. F. 
H. Goodwin as the liverish 
Major Tarvar and Mr. G. 
Edwards as Mr. Darbey made 
an amusing pair, rather over 
than under playing the parts. 
Blore, the butler, and Mr. R. 
W. Gregory as Noah Topping, 
the constable, were both 
good. Of the ladies, Mrs. 
Bashall as Georgina, the 
horsey sister of the Dean, was 
the most effective, although 
the two daughters, Salome 
and Sheba, played by Mrs. de 
Silva and Miss Grainger, ran 
that lady close for second 
place. Miss Hosking, whilst 
playing with spirit and know- 
ledge of character, rather over- 
emphasised the characteristic 
of the one-time servant of the 
Dean and present Constable’s 
wife. The name of the pro- 
ducer did not appear, but the 
performance suggested that 
great pains had been taken to pyoia 
produce the proper effects. 
Miss Ivy Parkin played ex- 
quisitely on the piano during 
the intervals. 


1, Mrs. Macer-Wright. 
4. Mr. H. G. Phillips. 


Lloyd’s Operatic Society.—That considerable interest was 
shown in this society’s recent performance of ‘‘ Dorothy ” 
was apparent by the large attendance which filled the Court 
Theatre on the three evenings the opera was performed; and 
that the interest was not misplaced was evidenced by the 
enthusiasm of a‘critical, rather than an indulgent, audience. 
The orchestra, though a comparatively small one, was prompt 
and tuneful, the chorus picturesque and well balanced; the 
grouping and stage-management, for which Mr. J. M. Gordon 
was responsible, and the dances, arranged by Miss* Nancy 
Borrett, could not have been bettered. Miss Ray Blake, who 
impersonated Dorothy was daintiness personified, and her 
voice one of the sweetest we have heard for many a day. 
Miss Rita Otway as Lydia was not quite so successful vocally, 
but otherwise gave a charming presentment. In Miss Linda 
Reynolds we found a picturesque village maiden who well 
deserved the happiness which was hers before the curtain fell. 
Praise, too, must be given to Mrs. Jack Evans and Mrs. 
Herbert Ford for their excellent work as Lady Betty and Mrs. 
Privett. A more gallant pair of lovers than Mr. W. Bracken- 
bury Berkeley as Geoffrey Wilder and Mr. Reginald Good as 
Harry Sherwood it would be hard to find, the pure tenor of 
the one and the manly baritone of the other being heard to 
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2. Mr. W. J. Gower. 
5. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Elliott. 6. Mr. G. H. Elliott. 


the best advantage. Mr. J. Sheepshanks, as Squire Bantam, 
brought down the house with his “ toast’? song, and acted 
the fine old English gentleman in approved style. The fun 
of the evening was laid upon the capable shoulders of Mr. 
Jack Evans, as Lurcher, whose make-up and general deport- 
ment were admirable. Messrs. S. Y. Gross, George Shearing, 
B. E. Annoot, L. Large, and Gordon C. Holmwood completed 
a cast well above the average. The opera was produced under 
the musical direction of Mr. Gilbert G. Dixey. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards A.O. and D.$.—This recently 
formed society made a most successful debut with a per- 
formance of ‘* The Gondoliers’’ at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Hastings. The opera was presented on three successive 
evenings and matinée, and met with hearty expressions of 
approval from a crowded audience. Mr. Herbert G. Phillips 
was the grandee to the life as the Duke of Plaza Toro, his 
Duchess being presented with vocal and histrionic ability by 
Miss Artyé Crouch. This lady’s performance was decidedly 
one of the best in a cast where all were good. Mr. W. J. 
Gower gave a fine impersonation of the Grand Inquisitor ; 
Mr. J. Baker Guy scoring a distinct success by his experienced 
handling of the part of Marco. The Venetian Gondoliers, 
presented by Messrs. G. H. Flliott, F. Pillings, S. T. Hambly, 
Horace I. James, and Alfred M. Elliott, were well in the 
picture, and were delightfully paired with the principal 
Contadine portrayed by Misses 
Sissie _ Elworthy, Edythe 
‘Thompson, E. Field, Mrs. F. 
Macer-Wright, and = Mrs. 
‘Alfred M. Elliott. Miss E, 
M. Barclay sang with em- 
phatic success as Inez the 
King’s Foster Mother. The 
musical direction was in the 
experienced hands of Mr. J. 
Baker Guy, Assoc. Voc., 
T.C.L.; Mr. I. J. Sealy con- 
ducting the augmented  or- 
chestra, Special mention 
must be made of the very 
sapable and = sympathetic 
chorus work and the dances 
arranged by Miss Sissie El- 
worthy. The chorus of Con- 
tadine, Gondoliers, ete., was 
composed as follows: Mes- 
dames R. P. Loweock and E. 
Smith; Misses M. E. Albery, 
G. Blomfield, M. Blomfield, 
V. Clarence, M. A. Cripps, 
C. F. Every, D. G, Glenister, 
D. Grimaldi, F. E. Hol- 
born, M. Hume, C. Hume, 
V. Irving, E. Parks, A. 
Parks, M. Pryor, M. E. 
Reeves, M. Temple, H. 
Thomson, and_ E., M. 
Turner ; Messrs. F. W. Bones, 
F. Callow, G. S. Cavey, W. A. 
Guy, W. C. Hunt, E. T. Leaver, H. A. Pearch, H. J. 
Richardson, F. W. Skinner, A. E. Sproston, F. W. Verrells, 
W. R. Vincett, W. R. Weatherseed, and C. H. Wiseman; 
Masters W. Griffiths and R. G. Wallis. 


The Cripplegate D.C. gave ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s Patient.’”? Mr. Arthur 
C. Chapman undertook the dual réle of stage manager and 
the part of Farmer Wake, both of which shoived the benefit 
of being in such experienced hands. Mrs. Joseph Bangs and 
Miss Gladys Hamilton afforded the pieee strong support in 
the characters of the Countess of St. Olbyn and Lady Gerania, 
the acting of both of these ladies being marked by a finish and 
confidence. Miss Penelope Ikin, as Mrs. Wake, was weak at 
times, while the Harriet Bronson of Miss Mary Henderson 
was a good study, and showed great promise. Mr. F. Revelle 
Potts was a most amusing Duff Wynterden. Mr. E. P. Hardy 
as the Earl of St. Olbyn was handicapped by an indifferent 
make-up. The Bishop of Selby of Mr. J. A. Masters lacked 
dignity, and was weak in diction. Miss Frances Jolly and 
Mr. Albert Richardson made an amusing couple as Mr. and 
Mrs. Murdock. The minor parts were played with varying 
success by Messrs. E. E. Jennings, W. Stewart Pye, and W. E. 
Atkins, and Miss Olive Bellows and Mrs, J. A. Masters. 

(Continued on page 231.) 


i [Bloomfield & Shaw. 
Hastings A. O. & D.S. in the “ Gondoliers” 


3. Miss Sissie Elworthy. 
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Che Fashionable Figure of 1910 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT 6 
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A marvel of ease and comfort, this 
new corset is of inestimable value in 
figure building or figure reduction. It 
is a splendid aid to the retention of 
that “ willowy’’ type of graceful 


ONG belore ¢ leopatra, of Eyypt, 
| Boe charm Csar and Antony, 
of Rome, with a figure which was per- 
fectly proportioned and delightfully 


graceful, women understood the power 


of attraction whieh lav in a rational, carriage which smart folk effect, and 
easy, and gracetul physical attitude, the attainment of which is the desire 
\ modern ‘ society queen,’? when of every woman who wishes to charm. 
asked what physical or mental cha- Miss Lily Elsie, the popular actress 
racteristic he considered the most who delighted theatre-gcing London 
essential in 1 Society Leader, for over two years as “ The Merry 
inswered, “A good form. She may Widow,”’ and later as the ‘“ Dollar 
be emotional, tactful and gracious, but Princess,’’ wears Sandow’s corset, and 
if she lacks a good form she will never says no other corset she has ever had 
obtain leadership.” And it is a well- can compare with it. The portrait on 
known fact that the women who are this page affords a pleasing specimen 
the greatest exponents of perfect: poise of the beautiful outlines obtained by 
ie also) the leaders in) social and its use. The new corset has been 


adupted by Miss Cynthia Brooke, Miss 
Constance Drever, by Miss Emmy 


irtistic circles, 


Hence we find that the woman of 


to-day who has a beautiful figure seeks Wehlen, and by a host of other famous 
to preserve its and the woman whose beauties and smart women, both in 
figure is not perfect is ever endeavour- London and on the Continent. It has 
ing to imrove it. In both cases the been found as suitable for dancing, 
question of a proper corset is of para- tennis, golf, and skating as it is in 
mount importance, the drawing-room or _ ball-room. 

It has often been written and said Gradually women of all classes will 


begin to understand that finally a corset 
has been evolved which ensures perfect 
poise of body and a flexible chest, com- 
bined with wonderful ease of move- 
ment, and last, but not least, this 
remarkable invention has united in 
bonds of friendship two one-time bitter 
enemies—has made the modern fashion- 
able figure a faithful companion and 
ally of good health. 

Because of the impossibility of ex- 
plaining its many new and incompar- 
able features, in a somewhat more personal 
manner than is afforded through the medium 
of the Press, Mr. Eugen Sandow has pre- 
pared a booklet for the perusal of those 
women who are unable to call and personally 
inspect the new wonder. In this booklet are 
given details and particulars of this mar- 


(especially by medical men) that the 
greatest enemy to the health of modern 
woman is the ordinary corset— it dis- 
places many of the internal organs, 
throws burdens upon muscles which 
wert never intended to bear them, 
compresses the chest, and interferes 
with the functional action of the heart. 
For many years past women have 
been demanding a corset with these 
objectionable features eliminated. The 






















eflorts of the best corsetiéres to satisfy 
the demand, by effeeting radical im- 
provements in this direction, have 
hitherto been fruitless of success; but 
after exhaustive study of the subject 
i. Mr Kugen Sandow, who is” un- 
doubtedly the greatest living expert on 
physique as related to health, has 


, perfeeted a corset which not only over- vellous garment. It is superbly illustrated 
t comes the undesirable features of the with portraits of leading actresses and other 
old stvle of corset, but actually assists famous and beautiful women. 











To those readers who have the time we 
would say: By all means call personally and 
inspect this garment. Mr. Sandow’s methods 





the attainment of health, as it imparts 





to the body that correct poise which is 








the first principle in the acguirement 












































of grace and a proper physical attitude. of dealing with the public are so well known 

Phe new product of the brain and that it is hardly necessary to state that the 
skill of one of the most remarkable corset may be had at prices 
men of the twentieth century is within the reach of all, from 
known as ** Sandow’s Patent 12s. 6d. to £5 5s., and callers 
Health and Figure Corset,’’ and are under no obligation to 











purchase, nor will they be 
pressed to do so. To those 


bids fair to become the most popu- 
lar of the dav. It has the hearty 















































ipprova ind endorsement of who have not the time to call 
tuthorities in the medical profes- we say: As the _ illustrated 
ion, and its eause has already book on ‘* Sandow’s Patent 
been espoused by those women Health and Perfect Figure 
who are the recognised leaders Corset’? is sent absolutely 








in the world of Fashion. Smart gratis and post free, Why not 


























; of London, Paris and PA (Dover St. Studios write for a copy to the 
Vienna who are wearing San- MISS CYNTHIA BROOKE Sandow’s Corset Co., 32, 
dow’s corset say that it is cer- now appearing in ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” says, St. James’ Street, London, 
tainty i class apart, ‘* | have at last found the ideal corset—Sandow's.” S.W.? 

















| Aletter or postcard mentioning this account in the “Playgoer and Society Illustrated” will bring full particulars of Sandow’s 
| Corset, and photographs of some 30 of our leading actresses, by return of post to any reader. Address the Manageress, 
Sandow’s Corset Co., 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
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“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 


A new play in four acts by J. COMYNS CARR, founded on the story by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Produced by Mr. H. B. IRVING at the Queen’s Theatre, London, on the 29th January, 1910 
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MR. H. B. IRVING as Mr. Hyde 
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“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” at the Queen’s Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


O, I will not write a play for Irving, nor the 

devil. Can you not see that the work of falsifi- 

eation which a play demands is of all tasks the 
most ungrateful?" Thus Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the ‘* Vailima Letters.”’ It had been suggested to 
Stevenson that his story of ** The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ of which everybody was talking 
in those days, might be turned into a play for Sir Henry 
Irving. But the sense of the theatre, as we know, was 
denied to Stevenson, as it is, as a rule, to the writer of 
narrative fiction, for which reason the successful novelist 
generally makes but an indifferent dramatist. 1 do 
not think we shall be doing an injustice to Stevenson in 
assuming that his attitude of antagonism towards the 
theatre may be interpreted no more truly by saying 
he would not write a play if he could than by acknow- 
ledging frankly that he 
could not if he would. 
One must have a sharp 
eve for theatrical effects, 
indeed, to“ see" a play 
in thre story ol Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
{or apart from — the 
dramatic contrast of the 
highly respectable Dr. 
jlekyll with his worse 
half, his unregenerate 
second sell, the 
infamous Hyde, there is 
scant material for the 
making of a play in 


Stevenson's yrucsome 
tale. By a turn of the 


wheel of ‘Time, it) has 
fallen to Mr Hh. B. 
Irving, the son of the 
eminent actor who first 
saw the stage-value_ of 
the two figures of Jekyll 
and Ilyde, to ‘* double "’ 
the parts in a version of 
thu story prepared for 
the stage by Mr. J 


Comyns Carr. Certainly 


Mr. Cart Is well 
equipped for the work, 
and his experience, 


knowledge and under- 


standing of the uses of = 
Photo| 


the theatre have enabled 
him to develop Steven- 
son's fantastic idea into an exciting play, in which the 
purely psychological question, which may be so much 
more leisurely considered in a book than in a play, is not 
improperly subordinated to dramatic interest and startling 
sensational effects. 

The story of the ‘strange case "’ of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, as it is known to readers of Stevenson’s tale, 
is concerned wholly and solely with the struggle between 
good and evil in a man whose evil genius asserts itself 
by degrees over his better nature. The evil genius, in the 
hideous shape and form of Mr. Hyde, takes possession, 
from time to time, of the body and soul of the worthy Dr. 
Jekyll, and is only to be expelled by the use of some 
nameless drug, which restores Jekyll to himself. It is, 
presumably, an indication of a certain ineradicable weak- 
ness in Jekyll’s character that Hyde, who is guilty of 
the most abominable atrocities, against which the heart 
of Jekyll revolts, obtains complete ascendency, for there 
comes a time when Jekyll can no longer resist the 
influence of Hyak There Stevenson's tale ends. But 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS MR. HYDE 





Hyde prepares the drug 


it is at this point, when the contest between Jekyll and 
Hyde has reached a climax, that the play begins, and for 
the substance of the play the dramatist has had to draw 
upon his own imagination and invention. As I remem- 
ber Stevenson’s story, there is no woman in the “‘ case ”’ ; 
no sign of anything of the sort; but Mr. Carr has recog- 
nised that you cannot get much drama out of a story 
without the conflict of the sexes. It is like playing the 
violin on one string. So the dramatist has contrived, 
without any such intolerable falsification as Stevenson 
apprehended, to bring diversity and contrast into the 
action of the story by the introduction of what, in the 
language of the theatre, is called ‘‘ female interest.’’ The 
mystery of Jekyll and Hyde remains still the central and 
absorbing interest, but the plot is complicated, in a manner 
undreamt of by Stevenson, by Mr. Carr’s ready compli- 
ance with the conven- 
tions of the theatre. The 
dramatist has not only 
found for Jekyll a wife 
a gentle creature who 
enlists the sympathy of 
the audience—but he has 
dexterously contrived a 
side issue, by which 
Jekyli and Hyde are 
both brought into rela- 
tion with Sir Danvers 
Carew. For Jekyll is a 
former lover of Carew’s 
wife. She comes to him in 
great distress in the first 
act to tell him that their 
secret is now likely to 
be discovered; and in 
the second act Carew is 
brutally murdered by 
Hyde, before the very 
eyes of the audience. 

In the character of 
Lady Carew there is no- 
thing of that will to 
separate the baser part 
of human nature from 
the better self which 
results in the case of 
Jekyll and Hyde in the 
independent existence 
for a while of one and 
the other, and her lady- 
ship informs Jekyll in 
the first act that in order 
to prevent the impending discovery of their earlier rela- 
tions she has been deliberately trying to murder her 
husband by slow poison. This wickedness is more than 
Jekyll bargains for; he will not countenance any violent 
means of dealing with the husband. Presently, however, 
the evil genius of Hyde asserts itself, and the suave 
Jekyll is suddenly transformed; the erect figure of the 
doctor shrinks into the bent shape of Hyde and the pale 
and thoughtful face of Jekyll assumes a savage look. 
Now Hyde is the ruling spirit. He visits Sir Danvers 
Carew in the dead of night, and, maliciously and pur- 
poselessly, he reveals to the injured husband the name of 
his wife’s lover. Then he springs upon him like a wild 
beast, flings him to the ground and murders him. Before 
he escapes by the window, however, Lady Carew enters 
the drawing-room and falls fainting beside the dead body 
of her husband. Not, however, before she has seen the 
face of the murderer—Hyde! In the next act, Jekyll has 
recovered his self-possession, and the most unhappy man 
suffers anguish and torture as he thinks of the horrible 
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Act I. Scene I. Library in Dr. Jekyil's House 


Dr. Jekyll derides Dr. Lanyon’s Materialism. 








Dr. Jekyll (MR. H. B. IRvinG) : ‘‘ The miracles of one age rank in the next among the accepted commonplaces of scientific belief.'' 


The man from whom Jekyll learned the secret Jekyll prepares for eventualities 

















i’hotos} \" Vatty marror”’ 
Dr. Jekyll (pointing to portrait): ‘* Bellingham, my master! ’’ Dr. Jekyll (to his lawyer, Mr. Utterson—Mk. HENRY VIBART): ' I 
want my will in favour of Hyde executed at once."’ 
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The Play of the Month (continued ) 


ILLUSTRATED 
crime, and his good triends, who are distressed by his 
avowed intimacy with iHvde-—although, as someone 
remarks in the play, they are never seen together—are 
troubled on his account and perplexed. ‘To destroy all 
traces of the murderer Jekyll goes to Hyde's lodging in 


Soho, and there he must remain, in the monstrous shape 


of Hyde once more, until his friend, Dr. Lanyon, brings 


him the drug for which he is waiting. It is now his only 
hope of escape from the police. Dr. Lanyon, however, ts 
first to arrive. But he refuses, at first, to give to Hyde 
the drug he had brought for Jekyll. At length the doctor 
elds, although he is still sceptical when Hyde assures 
him that it is his friend Jekyll who stands before him, and 
he resolutely refuses to leave. No, he will stay and ‘* face 
the consequences.” Phen Hyde prepares the magic 


draught, and when the doctor sees the startling effect it 
produces, when Hyde changes into Jekyll, the doctor 


the simple and sophisticated alike, the epicure of fine act- 
ing may enjoy the intellectual quality of Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation of the pensive, harassed, unhappy Jekyll, 
whose tenderness in the scenes with his wife offer such 
an extraordinary contrast to Hyde’s transports of fury. 
We cannot help feeling that a man who has so much 
that is good in his nature as Jekyll should have been able 
to subdue his evil passions instead of allowing himself to 
be carried away by them; but, apart from the question of 
moral philosophy, there can be no gainsaying it that this 
affords the dramatist and the actor opportunity for some 
very lurid effects. Although the doings of Jekyll and 
Hyde do not stand outside the story, the dual personality 
still overtops every other interest in the plot carried 
on by a number of characters, which engage the talents 
of an exceptionally good company. Mr. Charles Sugden 
plays Sir Danvers Carew, the amiable, elderly man of 


vho is suffering, as we are carefully informed in the — the world, whose dying fall is almost as astonishing as 
first aet, from ao weak his murderer’s sudden leap 
heart) drops dead on MR. H. B. IRVING AS DR. JEKYLL upon him from. behind. 


Hivde'’s bed. Jekyll’s law- 
yer and a police otheer 
arrive at the lodgings in 
Soho, and, secing Jekyll, 
assume that he is there to 
befriend Hyde, until he 
stands aside and reveals to 
them the dead body ot 
Lanvon. Hon rors on 
horior’s head still scecumu- 
late, and in the last 
act, Iekvll, whose 
supply oof the  marvel- 
lous drug has run out, 
is no longer able to get 
free at all of Hyde. He 
has locked himself in’ his 
laboratory and refuses to 
show himself to his 
friends, who believe that 

schiet has befallen) him 


prisoner ino the power ol 
Hvde. There is a moving 
seene, in which Poole, the 
butler most admirably 
plaved — by Mr. Frank 
Ivars ives expression 


to his fear and anxiety for 
his master in an interview 


with the lawyer. The but- rom 

ley has not seen his 

master’s face for weeks, and he is sure it is not. his 
master’s voice he hears from time to time. "Sh, the 
voice is heard as they speak. It is— it must be-—the veice 
ol livde. The wretched man’s wife, who is blind, and 
is thus spared the sight of her husband, speaks with 
Himny calconne Following the instructions he gives” her 
excitedly from a narrow window, she brings him a phial 


ol porson, and when the police ollheers, returning with 
the lawyer, burst open the door of the laboratory, out 


stages Hi vate They stand back aghast as he falls 
dving at their feet, and when the body rolls over, it is 
not Tivde’s tace, but Jekvll’s, that is turned to the 
audience 


Phe quick changes trom Jekyll to Hyde and from Hyde 
to Jekyll procure the audience a succession of shocks 
and thrills. But the transformation is not in the nature of 
a mere conjuring trick, and the physical change, when 
the face and figure of the actor undergo a complete 
alteration, is not a whit) more. striking than the 
extraordinary change of character. Mr. Irving's acting 
of both parts is remarkable, and if the crude brutality of 
livde, gloating over his crimes, must stir the feelings of 





Hyde re-transformed| 


Mr. Eille Norwood acts 
with distinction the part 
of Dr. Lanyon, the 
staunch friend and deter- 
mined opponent of Dr. 
Jekyll’s scientific 
theories, and Mr. Henry 
Vibart, as Mr. Utter- 
son, the lawyer, who 
has reason to be curious 
to discover the secret of 
the connection between 
his old friend Jekyll and 
the unspeakable Hyde. 
Of the performance of the 
butler, by Mr. Frank 
Tyars, I have already 
spoken. It is one of the 
surprises of the piece. 
Kor Poole is something 
more than the usual ser- 
vant’s part. He is an 
exemplary butler, quiet 
and discreet, who knows 
his place, but when the 
moment comes for him to 
give expression to his feel- 
ings, when the man in 
him rises above the butler, 
the audience is carried 
away by a very vivid piece 
of acting. The part of 
the patient, blind wife is played graciously and feclingly 
by Miss Dorothea Baird, who is but a passive agent in 
the play as distinguished from the active interest repre- 
sented by Lady Carew. Miss Baird’s performance, how- 
ever, has many affecting moments; none more so than 
the last scene of all, when the blind wife alone is unable 
to understand the full horror of the situation. Her 
husband dies as he has lived, always in her mind: she has 
seen no change in him. It is the touch of mercy in a 
heartrending scene. Miss Tittell-Brune makes a very 
imposing figure of Lady Carew, but is a thought too 
self-conscious in her well-timed gestures and her precise 
manner of speech, although a less accomplished actress 
must have made it even more difficult to believe in the 
sincerity of the wicked lady’s contrition after the murder 
of her husband. It would have taken an extra strong 
dose of Dr. Jekyll’s mixture to bring her ladyship to that 
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A ‘Curious Case Dr. Jekyll reads Dr. Bellingham’s Contession 








Dr, Lanyon (Mr. EILLE NoRWoopD): ‘‘I was forced to the conclusion that my 
patient was being poisoned, and, unhappily, my suspicions fell upon his wife."’ 


The Discovery of Dr. Jekyll’s old Liaison is Threatened 


‘ud 


° 


Dr. Jekyll (reads): ‘'I had gone to bed Walter 
Bellingham and had wakened in the viler body of 
that. fiend I had thought my slave "’ 


Dr. Jekyll, against his will, becomes transformed 





hotos| 
Lady Carew (Miss TITTELL-BRUNE): ‘‘ This man Hardmann will bleed you to - 
death. In the end you will find my way is the only way.’’ MR. H. B. IRVING as Mr, Hyde 
201 
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Act II. Scene: Drawing-room in the House of 
Sir Danvers Carew. The next night 


Lady Carew urges her old lover to take steps to prevent exposure of their relations 





su didn t Say you were working so late 


pmMme ve 


nt t« 


lig 


Henry, it's four o'clock 


enry, are you there ¢ 


SAIRD: 


Mb BN 


JOROTHEA 


SIISS 





was brought to my husband! What if it was from this man Hardmann 
‘Something within me tells me that they will never meet—either to-night, or to-mor 
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Lady Hilda Holden (Miss Cyxviita Brooker): ‘ Good-night, Sir Danvers."' 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 
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Sir Danvers Carew (MR. CHARLES SUGDEN): ‘’ Whoare you? You are not Hardmann! "' 
"Hyde: “ You weretexpecting your old servant, Hardmann. Well, I have come in his place ! "’ 
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Sir Danvers Carew says good-night to his guests 
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Lady Hilda Holden (Miss Cyxnvitts Brooker): ‘ Good-night, Sir Danvers."’ 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 
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“ Datly Mirror” 


Sip Danvers Carew (MRO CHARLES SUGDEN): ‘* Who are you? You are not Hardmann!"’ 
"Hyde: “* You weretexpecting your old servant, Hardmann. Well, I have come in his place ! '’ 
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Act III. Scene 1. Dr. Jekyll’s Library. The next afternoon 











Lady Carew, whilst telling Jekyll that she saw the murderer of her husband, is interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Jekyll 








t* Datly Mirror 
yll It was this day two years avo I saw vour face for the last time. It was on this day | became blind.”’ 
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Husband and Wife 





Mrs. Jekyll : 


Dr. Jekyll: 
Mrs. Jekyll: 


Dr. Jekyll: 
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‘Last night | lay awake longing 


‘* And if it were ?"’ 


for your return. At last I heard 
a step in the passage that leads 
into the laboratory. I crept 
down and called you. There 
was no answer, but I felt some 
thing steal past me in the dark, 
and as it passed the air seemed 
suddenly to freeze my _ blood. 
It must have been Mr. Hyde.’’ 


‘IT want you to promise me he 
shall never come to the house 


while you are away. The 
terrible murder of last night 
has frightened me I could 


not sleep if I thought in your 
absence that man was free to 
come and go in the house. I 
daresay I am foolish but I 
want your promise.”’ 


” eal I swear to God that in this 
world I will never set eyes on 
Mr. Hyde again...... never again 
ee you shall hold me to my 
bond.’ 








MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD and MR. 
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Act III. Scene 1. Dr. Jekyll’s Library. The next afternoon 











Lady Carew, whilst telling Jekyll that she saw the murderer of her husband, is interrupted by the entrance of Mrs, Jekyll 











\* Daily Mirror’ 
lekyll It was this day two vears ago I saw your face for the last time. It was on this day I became blind.”’ 
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Husband and Wife | 4 







































Mrs. Jekyli: ‘‘ Last night I lay awake longing 
for your return, At last I heard 
a step in the passage that leads 
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into the laboratory. I crept ‘ 
down and called you. There ’ 
was no answer, but I felt some Hi 
thing steal past me in the dark, 
and as it passed the air seemed 
suddenly to freeze my _ blood. f 
It must have been Mr. Hyde."’ 
Dr. Jekyll: ** And if it were ?”’ 
Mrs. Jekyll: ‘‘T want you to promise me he 
shall never come to the house 
while you are away. The 
terrible murder of last night 
has frightened me I could 
not sleep if I thought in your 
absence that man was free to 
come and go in the house. I 
daresay I am foolish but I 
want your promise.’’ 
Dir. Jebel s  cciscs I swear to God that in this 
world I will never set eyes on 
Mr. Hyde again...... never again 
eens you shall hold me to my h: 
bond.’ 
} 
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MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD and MR. H. B. IRVING 
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Act III. Scene 2. Hyde's I odging in Soho 


The evening of the same day 
the instance of a letter from Jekyll, * (Inset) 3Hyde is furious with his landlady (Mrs. STANISLAUS 
Dr. Lanyon arrives with the drugs CALHAEM) for her delay in fetching Dr. Lanyon 

















(‘ Daily Mirror” 
left to me, whom vou derided, to find the solvent drug which should set free the fiend that lurks in all of us.’’ 
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lhe shock ‘of witnessing Hyde’s transformation to Dr. Jekyll kills Dr. Lanyon 





ee ee 




















Jekyll: ‘Ut have killed my friend! God forgive me 1 


The police arrive jin search of Hyde 























Utterson “Jekyll! You here? But this is Hyde's house. I saw him enter here a month ago 
Dr. Jekyll ‘It was Hyde's summons that brought me here. He had gone before | came, but I found my friend dea 
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A Scene from Act II. In the Dre winy.r 
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Dick Faversham, Mr. KING FORDHAM Algde Bertram, Mr. J. PATRIC CURWEN 





som of Sir Danvers Carew’s House 
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Reginald Prout, Mr. STUART MUSGROVE. Lady Hilda Holden, Miss CYNTHIA BROOKE, 
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Lady Carew 
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MISS TITTELL-BRUNE 
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Mrs. Laura 
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MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD 
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Act IV. Scene: 


VAI lle has left Poole: ‘* He told me that Mr. Hyde was dead Do you 
nd again for a certain drug think it is true, or is he in there 


MRS. JEKYLL IS ANXIOUS: ABOUT HER HUSBAND’S ABSENCE 





+¢ 





Mrs. Jekyll ‘Take me to my husband. Lead me to him,” 
Utterson : ‘‘Ilam afraid that my old friend is ill; gravely ill.’’ 
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Hyde hands Mrs. Jekyll the keys of the poison cabinet 

















Hyde (simulating Jekyll's voice): “‘I am changed — changed 
beyond recall, There are poisons that cure when nothin, 
else can cure. Trust me, I know my need 


Mrs. Jekyll obtains the phial of poison, which she gives 
to Hyde 
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Mr. H. B. Irving 


By Ants We ibis 
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Irving is an of Sir John Tare in his production of 


S an actor Mr. H. B. 
individualist. In order that 





i 
sae applied to Mr. Hl. B. Irving, viz. actor Whatever vou can, for work well and i 
=f individualist 2 Probabiy not. conscientiously done must aiiract 
ue Let me, therefore, define this par- attention, “Those were happy diavs, all As the Admirable ; 
=% As Loftus Roupell ticular expression. lt is an actor the happier because while with him | Crichton 4 
ee who, earnestly following his) profes: met Miss) Dorothes Baird, who in " 
=" sion, carries out fully his own artistic self-realisation. —“Vhis S46 beeame my wife. From oo to tao2 E spent at St. James's bi 
os explanation simplifies the following line of argument. — For with = Mr. George Mexander, Vong the parts 1b took ‘ 
S= instanee, When plaving, sav, Plamlet, the former unconsciously Loftus Roupell in * The Pree of Know! ds auppeatod: bo in @ 
oe allows himself to dominate the character he is portraving, but STPOUSTY: Numerous WIS ect eal ite tse Garrick, Thay 
£5 the latter, gifted with a far rarer freedom of thought, sub- market, and Duke of York we lotlowed, and nwa ' the bast \ 
~ weir himecl in thee gant, named | pl wed my Iavouriie pari, Crichion, in Ph \d F 
<: pHi! segs a ; ; ; sis nurable Crichton. The offspring of that poetic dranmvacis 
_ Contradictory, I} ean hear my readers remark, Not atall. Mr. 1. M. Rarric, only bis atagic touch could have invested \ 
5 Why it is only then the real foree of the individualist becomes ii) truth sueh an idealisdie) character eu & was we 
4 apparent, enabling him) to convey across the footlights that Crichton for the best part of a vear, PE never tired of hin he { 
£2 mysterious atmosphere which, full of imagery, carries the Wats such a quaiat mixture of svinpathy and virility. Fall of 7 
2 > audience into the artificial world they see unfolding before them. charay and fresh philosophy, the play formed a titting fran 
aA But, remember, such a nature does not always spell success. to such a pen-picture as @richten. “Powards the end of ios ‘ 
Ss on the stage anv more than in evervday life. Tle, who having I took the Shaftesbury Vheatre ta order to revive * Phe bavon 
% found his *S ego,’* requires a heart full of cour we to stind Mail where it bad aorun of nearly four moaths. bP then deter 
aka calmly on the mountain heights of Nature and see his own mined to secure in Lowden a permanent abode. “The Queen’ 
8A self-consciousness. Yet oa big reward awaiis those who, as fortunately, tell vacit; PP secured a long lease, and now ean 
ts Kierkegaard says, “Shaving received the Knighthood,’ ean will prcet ly GE PE see the way elear to build a thentre of nay 
=: face the combat they become leaders of men. Such a spirii own, which will Ie called after my lather, ; 
ee I hold pervades Mr. Tl. B. Irving, the voung actor-manager iy Yes, porary 4 ducal pernoncyity Of Jekyll and Tyee 
: ee to whose suceess the words of Paracelsus) aptly apply, necessarily entails a severe mental s seth ae 
ss a ‘i “Vou see, the change frou the ena il Speetalist to the 
Nae * Alterius non sit qui suus esse potest.” Tle who ean be fiendish santas naan i jristeant MeOUS, Hal sccidhial rch tine 
Ee" his own should not be another's.” . . Ai mi ' 
v2 ‘ , : . . mind during that second must detach ttsefh trom aae and stip 
ee After this you will not be surprised to learn Mr. Irving Is into the other. 
os a MN. of Oxford University, and in oq was called to the * How do FE study amy parts? Well, as Pina firm believer thet 
= Bar. Tis studies have borne fruit, for he is the author ofthe author and actor in presenting anew pred re ion should wipe 
°.: masterly * Life of Judge Jetlreys,” it striking volume entitled, oul any iden oof rivalry, and werk  lovell houlder to 
a * Freneh Criminals of the Nineteenth shoulder, [bo ostart by taking the eh 
ie Century,’ while a series of thoughtful racter as he appears to the dranvatisi. 
- ' essavs under the name of ** Occasional \fter all, the play's of paraniount 
zz 4 Papers bear evidence of his) pen’s portance, and its proper proportion 
es versatility. musi be preserved. Phe sume sappolie 
A litérateur, as well as an actor, it to historical charactes for example, I — 
was only natural PE should find him on use the bate We Gi. AVGIES version ol 
my recent visit in his study surrounded — Charles bo Phe idealised the king inte 
ly his favouril authors. The room ao hero, and Pact on his) lines, al 
bore the impress of the owner, as most though PE consider the same monareh in 
rooms do, and this breathed a feeling Browning Statfor splay histories 
ol restfulness. \ SOU LUAU lon more corree!, Phe art of aelor 
scholarly meditation, its. hook-lined consists of bre hing hile into the 
walls tashed silent defianee to those iniacginary children oof the writer, 
mysterious Shadows whieh, oft assum- bringiag them into acdon and putting 
ing well-nigh tangible form, seem to them before the speetator as erocnture inate 
hover creepingly in’ corners, * NK of Mesh and blood. To earry this out 
first appearance,’ Mr. Irving tokl me, successfully he must possess the same 
“was as an iunateur in the Oxford — gilis of insight and imagination as 
University Dramatic Society when, on any other artist.”’ 
February 27th, Sg, bo played Decius Hlolding such loftw ideals with) re- 











of view a distinet line of demarcation 
must be drawn 


rsonality. and a. stave 


what is oa 
indi- 


beiween 
siage | 
vidualist. 
Now, the 
understand the meaning of personality 
equally 


majoriiv of — playgoers 


on the stage, bu are they 
certain with regard to the above words 





Brutus in Julius Caesar; subsequently | 


took the tithe rdle in) Shake Speare ss 
tragedy, King John. FT suppose even 
then | felt the ‘call of the blood,’ for 
Lo abandoned any idea of becoming a 
barrister, and the autumn of Sot 
found me a full-fledged professional cat 


the Garrick Theatre under the bannet 





As Dubosc 


this * School.’ \lter a ovear oor two. in 

rather stardling statement should be town Lb determined, as the old) steeck 
considered from a philosophical poini davs were over, to join Mr. Bon ft 
if 


Greecs repertoire company, where | 


gained an experience which has proved 
With 
him Po plaved paris ranging from Julian 
Beauclere, in * Diplomacy,’ to Othello, 


invaluable to me in after life. 


the lago being my brother Lawrence. 


My advice to the voung actor ot 


actress is, act whenever vou can, and 








rard to his calling, bringing to bear 


upon his work a scholarly mind and 


fine grasp of technique, Mr. Th B 


Irving, notwithstanding the sneers of 


a few carping erities, dias come iiate 


his own kingdom, place 





1 there by the 


big public whe hi sctin 


appreelate 


As Lesurques 


atits true value. 
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MISS Miss Dorothea Baird first made her appearance 
DOROTHEA on the stage as Iris in the Oxford University 
BAIRD Dramatic Society’s performance ‘of “The 
Tempest” in 1894. At another of that Society’s productions 
Mr. Ben Greet was present, and saw Miss Baird for the first 
time. After the performance he asked her if she would like 
to go on the stage. Miss Baird is the daughter of a barrister, 
and she experienced some difficulty in overcoming family 
opposition to Mr. Greet’s suggestion. However, her own 
inclinations in the matter finally overruled those of her people, 
and we find her playing Rosalind and other Shakespearian 
roles in 1894 under the management of Mr. Greet. The 
success of Miss Baird’s first London performance is known 
throughout the world. To mention “ Trilby” is to mention 
Dorothea Baird, For this famous part she was specially 
selected by the author, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier. Since taking 
London by storm in this excellent play, there is scarcely a 
West End theatre in which Miss Baird-has not appeared. 
His Majesty’s, the Garrick, the Duke of York’s, the Lyric, the 
Shaftesbury—all these important playhouses hold records of 
her successes. In 1896 Miss Baird married Mr. H. B. Irving, 
and a more devoted and sympathetic couple it would be hard 
to find. Members of the companies under Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
management, without exception, speak in the highest terms of 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Irving, while the 
appreciation of their work by members of the Royal Family 
has been marked by the visits of the King and Queen and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to the performance of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” to say nothing of the command per- 
formances at Windsor. 


MISS After five years of unequalled success in Aus- 
TITTELL- tralia, during which period Miss Brune took 
BRUNE prominent parts in “ Leah Kleschna,” “ Diana of 
Dobson’s,” and a host of other plays well-known to British 
playgoers, she came to London and followed Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh as Claire Forster in “The Woman in the Case.” 
An immediate success was pronounced by the Press and public. 
Mr. H. B. Irving is to be congratulated upon his engagement 
of Miss Tittell-Brune as Lady Carew in “ Dr. Jekyll-and Mr. 
Hyde.” Intense passion and the instincts of a woman of that 
character are strongly portrayed in Miss Brune’s representa- 
tion. Miss Brune is very fond of English audiences, and 
hopes to remain in England for some time, as, whatever 
the success of an artist may be abroad, London is always the 
Mecca. To conquer London is to conquer the world! And 
Miss Tittell-Brune looks like doing it. 


MISS Miss Cynthia Brooke finished her engagement 
CYNTHIA _ sas Mrs. Pennyfather at the Garrick, in “ Where 


BROOKE Children Rule,” to join Mr. H. B. Irving's 
Company at the Queen’s as Lady Hilda Holden in “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Miss Brooke is an actress with a charming 
personality, To meet her once is to have known her for years. 
Although playing such a small part as Lady Hilda Holden 
she manages to give it prominence, Before going to the 
Garrick Miss Brooke had a long and successful tour with 
“Captain Drew on Leave.” She has been five times to 
America and spent eighteen months in Australia. The presént 
is her first engagement with Mr. Irving, but she has played 
under most of the best-known managements in London. An 
actress with the faculty of keen observation, and the knack 
of seeing the humorous side of things, combined with the gift 
of a clever raconteur, Miss Brooke is always lively and enter- 
taining company. 


MR. Mr. Henry Vibart hails from the historic town 
HENRY of Edinburgh, famous in the old days as an 
VIBART independent centre of learning and with a 
unique theatrical history of its own. To the boys of his old 
schoel, George Watson’s College, Lord Rosebery recently 
addressed himself, advising all to “Play up.” \“I suppose 
that instinct was naturally born in me,” he said, “for I 
played up in the Eighty’s, and since I started on the stage I 
have stuck to the old watchword and ‘played up.’ Variety 
is ever charming, and I| played ten years in the \provinces— 
Rob Roy to Touchstone—Joseph Surface to Napoleon—about 
150 parts, before I made my bow to a London audience with 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh in ‘ Kitty Clive,’ then with Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh in ‘ Monsieur de Paris’; a season in America as 
leading man with Richard Mansfield, the first ‘Jekyll and 
Hyde.’ In addition to Mansfield I have supported the celebrated 
American artists, John Drew and E. H. Sothern and Julia 
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Marlowe, and among others Miss Lena Ashwell in her striking 
success, ‘Irene Wycherley’; Mrs. Brown Potter, Mrs. 
Langtry, Ellis Jeffries, Kate Rorke, Isabel Bateman, Fannie 
Ward, and Beerbohm Tree, George Alexander, etc. I have 
had the great pleasure of creating three parts in Mr. Barrie’s 
plays, the old Scotch Minister in ‘The Wedding Guest,’ the 
old Chemist in ‘Little Mary,’ and Alex. Wyllie in ‘What 
Every Woman Knows,’ and also played Valentine Brown in 
‘Quality Street,’ at the Vaudeville, when Mr, Hicks was away 
on holiday. In ‘ The Case of Arson’ I played the Magistrate. 
I have played before with Mr. Irving and Miss Baird in ‘ The 
Wedding Guest,’ and with Mr. Irving in ‘The Princess’s 
Nose,’ in ‘Lights Out,’ and ‘For the Soul of the King.’ I 
hope to continue ‘ playing up’ for some time to come.” 


MR, Mr. Eille Norwood was born in York, and, 
EILLE shortly after graduating at Cambridge Univer- 
NORWOOD sity, obtained an engagement with F. R. 
Benson’s Shakespearian Company, his first appearanc: being 
as Paris. Later on he played Romeo. His next important 
engagement was with Edward Compton, opening as Harry 
Dornton at the Strand Theatre, subsequently touring with him 
in “Davy Garrick.” His first play, “Hook and Eye,” was 
produced by Mr. Compton at the Grand Theatre, Leeds. 
Captain Gilchrist in “ Bootles’ Baby,” at the Globe Theatre, 
was his next réle, and then came a three years’ engagement in 
Australasia, with incessant change of parts. On his return to 
England he took Terry’s Theatre and produced his farce, 
“The Noble Art.” He played Bramley Burville in “My 
Lady Virtue” at the Garrick Theatre, which led to a five 
years’ engagement with Sir Charles Wyndham as his leading 
man. He toured America and Canada with Nat Goodwin, 
and rejoined Sir Charles on his return, and then created the 
heavy part in “ The Heroic Stubbs” at Terry’s Theatre, after- 
wards appearing as the Colonel in “ The Second in Command ” 
with Mr. Cyril Maude at the Waldorf. The following autumn 
he toured with Miss Winifred Emery in “ Olivia,” and was the 
original of Dick Gascoigne in “Her Son.” After another 
season with Sir Charles, he went to the Haymarket Theatre 
for the production of “ Sweet Kitty Béllairs.” 


MR. Mr. Sugden made his first appearance on the 
CHARLES stage in 1867 under the name of Charles Neville. 
SUGDEN He joined a company playing at Brighton in 
a lot of old stock pieces. Mr. Sugden was with Miss Fannie 
Ward at the Aldwych in 1908, when “ Fanny and the Servant 
Problem ” was presented to the public, and has just left Mr. 
Cyril Maude’s management, describing the Playhouse as 
“quite a little home.” He played Captain Sands in “ Little 
Mrs. Cummin.” Asked what he thought of the stage as a 
profession, Mr. Sugden thought it quite a tolerable calling. 
Perhaps he found racing more interesting than acting, on the 
whole. He couldn’t say for certain. Anyhow, his cottage at 
Newmarket, shooting, cycling, riding, and farming appealed 
to him very strongly. He is never seen without a wheat- 
straw in his mouth, his ruddy, jovial face and his bluff 
cheeriness giving him the air of an old English sporting 
gentleman. “See those,” said Mr. Sugden, pointing to a 
bunch of wheat-straws tied with a blue ribbon occupying a 
position of honour on his dressing-table, “they were sent to 
me by Miss Marie Léhr on the first night. Will you have 
one?” It was most difficult to get him to talk about his stage 
life. He holds the view that the playgoing public doesn’t care 
a rap about the parts its favourites have played. They are 
only interested in the part they are playing. 


MR. Mr. Frank Tyars is one of the most interesting 
FRANK actors of to-day. “My earliest stage recollec- 
TYARS tions are,” he said, “a round of Shakespearian 
characters with Phelps, Henry Marston, and Barry Sullivan, 
playing also with James Anderson, Benjamin Webster, J. L. 
Toole, and as leading man at the Portsmouth Theatre, but tlre 
most interesting fact to me is that for twenty-five consecutive 
years I was with Sir Henry Irving, a record engagement, which 
only ceased when, as FitzUrse, I said, ‘ The traitor’s dead, and 
will arise no more!’ and the Chief uttered his last words, ‘ Into 
Thy hands, O Lord!’ I accompanied Sir Henry to the States 
eight times, and was present at all his great triumphs there. 
I was fortunate enough to understudy and play ‘ King Arthur’ 
for a few weeks, with some success. I have been with 
Mr. H. B. Irving in the States, and in England in most of his 
productions, and notably the last, as Poole, the butler, in ‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ the very clever work of my old friend 
Mr. Comyns Carr.” 











Thomas Hardy’s Poems 


By JAMES 


HOMAS HARDY is a great novelist who has 
been silenced by our stupidity. For many a long 


year he strove against it, but in the end it van- 
quished him. He realised that we do not wish to look 
life in the face, and in his disdain for our brutish 
hypocrisy he retired into the fastnesses of poetry. There 
he is free to say his say. We do not intrude upon his 
solitude. It is our habit to let our poets 
eat out their hearts on the heights. 
Thomas Hardy has been writing poetry 
for more than forty years, and only a few 
care a straw for it. His new volume, 
‘* Time’s Laughingstocks’’’ (Macmillan), 
contains the whole ecstasy and agony of 
a great man’s soul, and yet it drifts like 
a leaf in the winter gales. It ought to 
mark our life with deep incisions, but 
we do not feel its strokes. He wounds 
us, but we bleed not. Our very flesh is 
dead. 

But perhaps there are some who can 
escape from sham sensations and lay 
their breasts bare to this stern surgeon's 
knife. If such there be, I can promise 
them a bitter and severe delight. These 
poems will revive the spiritual stuff in 
their bosoms and help them to catch hold 
of life once more. I do not care for 
physical adventure. It does not amuse 
me to risk my neck on the Alps. The 
only adventure I covet is the great adven- 
ture of getting into the grip and grasp 
of reality. There is the peril after my 
heart! Iron fingers on your throat, 
twisting your windpipe—that is a sensa- 
tion you may share with a fat chicken. 
But the clutch of life on your soul—that 
is a human jeopardy, a mortal hazard. 
Now, don’t imagine that it is easy to 
persuade life to throttle you. It is not. Life does not 
hunt us down. On the contrary, it evades us. We must 
pursue it and challenge it and force it to wrestle with us. 
The test of great poetry is in its power as a weapon of 
the chase. Does it help us to bring reality to bay? 
‘Tried by this test, Thomas Hardy is a great poet. 

I assume that most of us are glad to be dead. We 
have attained the supreme bliss of painless decay after 
many struggles. We have schooled ourselves to feel 
nothing. We have thickened our hides and given our- 
selves over to the queer existence of the exile who lives 
outside life. We shut our ears against the wild music 
from which we have fled. We walk in dread of any touch 
or sound or gesture that will remind us of the purgatorial 
paradise lost. It is a foolish fable that Adam and Eve 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden. They were not 
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driven out. They escaped from it, just as prisoners 
escape from’ Dartmoor jail. They have been hiding from 
their jailers ever since. But the poets are always on their 
track, and the fugitives have no rest. They know they 
are happier in their lair outside life, but the vision starts 
up and lures them back. 

If you are comfortably dead,.J advise you to give 
Thomas Hardy a wide berth. He will 
resurrect you if you venture near him, 
and the process of being resurrected is 
very disagreeable. For my part, I like 
‘resurrections, and I rejoice in the 
delightful aches and agonies which they 
shoot through the whole spiritual sys- 
tem. I have read ‘‘ Time’s Laughing- 
stocks ’’ several times, and it gave me 
the greatest possible misery. It hurts 
me in ways that I had given up all hope 
of being hurt in. It makes me come alive 
in places which I fondly imagined were 
quite dead. I am not easily hurt, and I 
can march through the novels of the year 
without a scratch. The busy beings who 
manufacture them do not draw a drop of 
my blood. But Hardy—well, he over- 
does the blood-letting. He turns me into a 
quivering nakedness, and I fly howling be- 
fore the whips of life. And yet I enjoy my 
whipping. I go back for another dozen, 
as soon as I feel able for it. In fact, I 
am like a respectable corpse who creeps 
out of his respectable tomb every night 
to smell the air. There is actual air in 
Hardy’s poetry, and when I go back to 
my charnel-house I positively rebel 
against its musty, fusty atmosphere. 
People who live in graves, ought not to 
keep their windows open. 

The odd thing is that if you are quite 
dead you will not suffer in the least when you read 
Hardy’s poems. Therefore, if you are digappointed, take 
my word for it that you are past resurrection, It is not 
in the least helpful to pretend that you are aching with 
life, for you cannot deceive yourself. In the game of life 
the only thing that counts is self-deception. The really 
tricky exploit is not bluffing others, but bluffing yourself. 
It is quite easy to bluff other folk, for as a rule they are 
glad to be bluffed, but you cannot bluff yourself, It is a 
very good sign if Hardy hurts you, and a very bad sign 
if he doesn’t. You will know if he hurts you, for his 
knives are very sharp and he never spares you. ‘‘ The 
Revisitation ’’ is a good poem to start with. Unless you 
are young, it ought to make you squirm, if you are a man, 
and be very sorry for yourself, if you are a woman. 
‘* Love’s not Time’s fool,’’ says Shakespeare. Hardy 
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retorts that love is Time’s laughingstock. It is the deep 
irony of life that age does wither and custom does stale 
the infinite variety of every Cleopatra. Love is a very 
noble passion, but it is still in its infancy, for the, busi- 
ness of man is to beat Nature at her old game, and some- 
how or other he has not beaten her yet. She is a base 
jade and woefully unsentimental withal. But Hardy does 
not spare the minx. He scourges her till she squeals. 

Another poem, ‘‘ A Sunday Morning Tragedy,’’ cuts 
our Christian morality to the quick. Hardy has never 
faltered in his contempt for the savage cruelty of our 
sogiety to the unwedded mother, and in this tragic ballad 
he flays us alive. He convicts us of acquiescence in a 
barbarism that is more barbarous than suttee. The truth 
is that we have no reverence for motherhood, although it 
is the only heroism left. There are many ironies in our 
amazing civilisation, but the irony of motherhood is the 
most staggering of them all. When the Gibbon of the 
future writes the history of our decline and fall he will 
record the fact that in our eyes motherhood was a crime 
when it was not a blunder. 

‘* The Curate’s Kindness ’’ is ‘‘ a workhouse irony.”’ 
An old man who had been tied to a shrew for forty years 
looked forward with glee to the workhouse, because 
there at last he and his wife would be separated. But the 
parson persuades the Guardians to let 


A Golden Straw. By J. E. Buckrose. (Mills & Boon, 
Ltd., 6s.) 
HE lady who writes under the name of ‘‘J. E. 
Buckrose ’’ is an adept at ingratiating herself with 
the critics. Speaking at random, we believe we have not 
yet seen an unfavourable review of her work. We are 
not surprised at this—particularly after reading A Golden 
Straw. 

The authoress has the invaluable knack of convincing 
the reader as she goes along, without apparently trying 
to. Her style, her descriptions, her characters, are all 
so natural. She makes you feel as if you knew all about 
Holderness and Holderness society when you don’t know 
the one from Eden or the other from Adam. 

The heroine, Averild Verley, is such a nice girl! And 
Guy Walgate such a nice boy! Why did that wastrel, 
Arthur Winship, backed up by Chance, a somewhat un- 
scrupulous soap-boiler, and a capricious aunt, come 
between them and happiness for so long? We candidly 
admit that when Winship was experiencing the process 
of drowning we were continually on tenterhooks lest a 
rescue might be effected at the last moment. 

There are not a few shrewd sayings in the book. 
‘* Sweet, reluctant little girl! ’’ mused Guy Walgate. 
‘* For, of course, he thought of her as little. The man 
who married the giantess at Barnum’s 





the couple live together, and the heart- 
broken old man prefers to die. Hardy 
holds that love is all, and he rejects 
compromise in every shape and form. 
He challenges social tyranny quite as 
daringly as Ibsen. The tinsel incon- 
gruities of this ramshackle show look 
like a circus in daylight, and one melts 
in tears and laughter at the pitiful 
humour of it. And yet there is warm 
humanity in his vision. He is no mere 
life-hater : rather is he a life-lover. He 
does not affect a snivelling compassion, 
but he makes common cause with his 
bleeding companions of the road. 
There is one lyric which I put at the 
very top of his lyrical achievement. It 
is called ‘‘ The Farm-Woman’s Win- 
ter,’’ and if it does not make you weep, 
then you must have a heart of stone. 
But the masterpiece of the volume is 
** The Dead Quire.’’ Phrase by phrase 
is fitted together with exquisite art, the art of a profound 
seer whose vision takes in the pathetic glory of a dying 
religion, It is the dirge of a fading faith, the requiem of 
a withering creed, the threnody of expiring Christianity. 


Year Dory, 


Pope's Essay on Criticism. Edited by Joun SarGeaunt. 
(The Clarendon Press, 2s.) 
HERE was probably never such a master of mere 
expression as Pope. He may or may not have been 
a poet, but he could put more wit, wisdom, malice, com- 
pliment, or uncharitableness into a given number of words 
than any man who ever lived. He was. the best man in 
the world to have on your side, and the worst to have 
against you. Either way you went down to posterity, 
but—if Pope liked you, you ‘‘ did good, by stealth, and 
blushed to find it fame’’; if he didn’t, you ‘‘ paid a 
tradesman once to make him stare! ”’ 
The Essay on Criticism shows the Prince of Bon Mots 
at his best. We quote one couplet instin¢tively : 
‘* Some have at first for Wits, then Poets past, 
Turned Critics next, and proved plain Fools at last! ”’ 
Absit omen! 
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no doubt called her his little sweetheart 
—and Averild was only five feet eight 
and a half.’’ 


The Prime *Minister’s Secret. By 
W. Hort Wuite. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 


HEN the Prime Minister of Eng- 

land shares with the Czar of 
Russia a _ secret the disclosure of 
which means Armageddon throughout 
the world; when the prince of black- 
mailers filches the secret from the 
Prime Minister, and for hush-money 
demands a quarter of a million sterling 
plus his daughter’s hand in marriage; 
when he meets objurgations by raising 
the price of silence a cool fifty thou- 
[Turner & Drinkwater Sand; and when at the crucial point the 
richest man in the world proceeds (also 
with an eye on the Premier’s daugh- 
ter) to blackmail the blackmailer—it is only natural to 
expect ructions. Mr. Holt White takes care tha\ such 
expectations shall not be disappointed. There is at 
least one ruction, and sometimes two, three, four, five, or 
even six in every chapter of The Prime Minister’s 
Secret. 

Mr. Holt White is nothing if not a sportsman, and 
his characters are the same. They put pistols to each 
other’s heads, they commandeer each other’s motor- 
cars, they smile grimly, laugh harshly, curse roundly, 
speak with brutal emphasis, bare their teeth in unplea- 
sant snarls. The hero kidnaps the Premier, the villain 
the Premier’s daughter. Withal, their doings so enthrall 
you that as long as there is anything left to read, read 
you must. Therein lies the author’s special gift—a gift 
that many a writer of real literature would envy him ! 





A Man of the Moors. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Fifth 
impression. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
HOUGH A Man of the Moors is quite a classic, 
as novels go, we had never read it before. And now 
we are wondering why we hadn’t. It is a fine, healthy 
tale, breathing the strong air of the Yorkshire moors on 
almost every page—a man’s book in its manliness, a 
woman’s in its tenderness. We advise those who have 
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not yet sampled it to do so. If they take our advice 
they will thank us for it. 
The Art of Theatrical Make-up. By Cavendish Morton. 
(Adam & Charles Black, 5s.) 
YJ HEN the author of this book impersonated Sir 
Thomas More in the Chelsea Pageant The Times 
remarked that if the original were to rise from the grave 
he would hardly know the difference between himself and 
his impersonator. Mr. Morton has some claim to pose 
as an authority on make-up ! 
To impart his knowledge he 
has adopted a method that is 
as practical as it is original. 
After nine chapters of very 
valuable general hints he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the thirty-odd 
illustrations in detail, pointing 
out the exact significance of 
each detail, and describing 
how the effect was produced. 
As the illustrations are from 
photographs of himself by 
himself in parts ranging from 
Bottom the Weaver to Napo- 
leon, the point of this method, 
Mr. Cavendish Morton with its unique gain by con- 
(Taken by himself) trast, is obvious. Among 
those who have recognised 
this and,sent the author letters of warm congratulation 
are Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Mr. George Alexender, 
and Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
Mr. Morton’s farewell to the reader rather startin us. 
‘** Ever add to your knowledge and recollect that work is 
life’s great recompense.’’ No sentence ever added more 
to our knowledge than those last five words ! 





Thistledown. By Heten Taytor. (George Routledge 

& Sons, Ltd., 2s.) 

RIOLETS may seem very trivial things to those 

who have never tried to write them, but along with 
rondeaux, rondels, roundels, ballades, and villanelles, 
they are about the best ‘‘drill’’ ever invented for 
poetical aspirants. Fixed forms of verse are, if Mrs. 
Grundy will allow us to say so, the Muse’s corsets. They 
shape her figure. That is why there is always hope for 
a writer who begins with triolets. 

Miss Taylor begins with nineteen triolets, five ron- 
deaux, a rondel, and a ballade, and goes on to Child 
Songs, Songs of the Fair, Lucky Songs, etc. All show 
a certain vivacity and daintiness of touch, but the three 
successive rondeaux, This Little Glove, My Lilac Gown 
und I Wonder Why, are the best things in the book—the 
last easily so. After a plaint that one’s admirers always 
‘* are just the people I detest,’’-the rondeau concludes : 

‘* But one is different from the rest; 
“He never heeds the way I’m dressed; 
And if I said, ‘I hate you—there! ’ 
I really don’t believe he’d care. 
And he’s the one I like the best : 
I wonder why?’”’ 

Part of Thistledown has already appeared | in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, Country Life, The Lady’s Realm, etc., 
but it is none the worse on that account. Rather we 
welcome the verses in,a collected form. 


White Walls. By Max Pemperton. (Ward, Lock & 
Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

HOULD an author end his plot as he has led his 
.Jreaders to anticipate and satisfy them, or should he 
court variety and disconcert them? This is the problem 
suggested by White Walls. The beginning of the book 
makes you take it for granted that Jura the Wise is the 
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legitimate descendant of Count Philip, that he and not 
beautiful Ulusia von Erlach is the rightful heir to the 
salt mines of Rabka, but that Love and Destiny between 
them will leave the two in joint possession of the inherit- 
ance. Later on you begin to have your doubts; it looks 
as if Jura, thanks to the unserupulous adroitness of 
Count Rudolph, were going to suffer condemnation as 
an imposter, and that the charming Earl of Amblehurst 
were going to bear Ulusia off in triumph. In the end 
there is a compromise, and, nothing happening quite ‘as 
you expected, you are left with a sneaking sense of 
grievance against the author for only half justifying your 
expectations. 

This is the only grumble you can work out of White 
Walls. The originality, the rapid action, the “‘life’’ 
with which one associates the name of Max Pemberton 
disarm further adverse criticism. The remarkably 
realistic description of the mines of Rabka—an under- 
ground world with cafés, shops, fountains,. even a 
cathedral—calls for especial praise. Mr. Pemberton’s 
large following will say, after reading his latest work, 
that he has once again ‘‘ turned up trumps.” 


A Wardour Street Idyll. By Sornie Core. (Mills & 
Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 
E may be shameless snobs, but we confess that in 
the ordinary way heroines who live in the suburbs 
fail to move us. It is so much easier to appreciate the 
fascination of a Mayfair beauty or a county belle—of a 
girl who goes to garden-parties, not ‘‘ business’’; who 
rides in her dad’s motor, not a public omnibus; who gets 
up when she likes, not when the alarm goes; who has 
breakfast in bed, not in a hustle! Still, when the 
daughter of a Devonshire vicar is left an orphan, ‘* with 
but fifty pounds, in addition to youth and health, between 
her and want,’’ she must do something. When that 
something takes the form of curio-trafficking, and when 
she does it so cheerfully and enthusiastically as Isobel 
Norden, one is bound to read of her doings with interest 
as well as approval. 

Moreover, A’ Wardour Street Idyll is by no means, as 
one might suspect from the opening chapters, merely 
the humdrum story of a good girl. The introduction of 
Nirvana, the uncanny little Indian idol, and of Olivia 
Quin, Bohemian and novelist, 
makes all the difference. The 
latter’s passage of arms with 
Professor Wissner has a good 
deal of point. He had sung a 
song in German, and she had 
forbidden him to translate it 
to the clamouring company 
on the ground that it was 
coarse. 

os And what of that?’ he 
queried ; ‘it isn’t immoral.’ 

% She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘I shouldn’t mind if it 
were,’ she replied; ‘but I 
can’t stand coarseness.’ ’’ wid CS ale 

If all the would-be wags Photo) (Gabell & Co. 
one meets would only take Miss Sophie Cole 
that to heart! 


Guide to the New House of Commons. (Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ltd., 6d.) 

E are rather too tired of politics to say much about 

this book. It tells you something you didn’t know 
about every M.P.—e.g., that Sir John Jardine when at 
Cambridge won the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for English 
Verse, and that Mr. Arthur A. W: H. Ponsonby was 
once a page to Queen Victoria. It also contains divers 
lists, tables, summaries, compilations, pennants, 
and other things. 
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Master John. By Suan F., 


6s.) 


Buttock. (T. Werner 


Laurie. 

OR a mere Englishman to review an Irish novel is 
iS woes more thankful a task than for the 
same benighted being to criticise Rabbie Bur-r-rns. 
Whatever he says is doomed to a disdainful recep- 


tion. If he disparages: ‘‘ Whisht!’’ (or ‘* Hoots! ’’) 
‘*He’s but a Sassenach!’’ If he praises: ‘‘ D’ye 
iver see such ignorant presump- 


tion? ’’ Bearing this in mind, we shall 
’ 


Cornish Breakers, and Other Poems. By C. E. ByLes. 
(Published by the Author, 69 Montagu Road, Hen- 
don. 1s.) 


E read Cornish Breakers just after reading Swin- 
burne’s T'0 a Seamew, which was perhaps hardly 
fair to Mr. Byles. It made such sound-pictures as 
‘* The hollow thunder of the tumbling foam.’”’ 
and such poetic images as 
‘* In the crawling ant-hill of this world ”’ 
seem less striking than they really are. 





speak warily of Master John. We shall 
content ourselves with saying that it is the 
book of Dan, the jarvey; that Dan tells us 
how a runaway Irish boy returned to the 
‘ould counthry "’ in the days of his pros- 
perity, and took a country house with a curse 
on it, and the consequences; and that in the 
telling Dan makes us fall in love with prac- 
tically everyone in the story, including 
himself, 

When Master John brought his lovely 
wife to Loughry, Dan gave her a real Irish 
welcome. Here is part of the welcome : 

‘At that Mrs. John laughed again, and 
said she, ‘Dan, I’m afraid you’re a 
flatterer.’ 

‘* And then I looked at her beautiful face, 
with the cream colour on her cheeks and the light hair 
falling in waves upon her brow, and I said, ‘I wish to 
glory, ma'am, I was a flatterer, for it’s then maybe I 
could be telling you the truth.’ ’’ 

That’s the sort of man Dan was! 
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The Chronicle of a Pilgrimage: Paris to Milan on Foot. 
By Haro_p Monro. (Brown, Langham & Co., Ltd. 
2s. 6d.) 


E spent some little time trying to decide which of 

two passages most manifestly proved the author of 
this little book a born wanderer by the way. Perhaps the 
reader can help us. The first passage describes Mr. 
Monro’s departure from Brunoy after the cessation of an 
April shower : 

‘ Now I draw in the fresh morning air. The smell of 
the rain is exquisite. Already my knapsack feels light. 
Soon I am in the woods. There is a special nobility, an 
especial scent, about French woods: | always thought 
so—now I know it. I break 
into the level sing-song swing 
of three and a half miles an 
hour along the broad high- 
road. Oh, joy! joy! joy!”’ 

In the second passage we 
have italicised the part that 
matters. ‘‘ They turn up their 
eyes in wonder who learn that 
I specially desire to go com- 
panionless on this great 
walk.’’ Such was the creed 
of Hazlitt. Such was the creed 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Such is, was, and ever shall be 
the creed of every true high- 
way-man ! 

Barring an almost imper- 
ceptible tendency to affectation 
(such as the poetic use of ** 'tis’’), and a somewhat more 
pronounced inclination to—dare we say it?—‘‘ slop over ' 
in moments of Socialistic enthusiasm, Mr, Monro’s style 
is above criticism. Let us pay him the prettiest compli- 
ment we can. The Chronicle of a Pilgrimage will appeal 
to those who are worthy to enjoy it. 
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Still, even with the ‘‘ Laureate of the Sea’s ’” 
magic echoes ringing in our ears, we had no 
difficulty in realising that Cornish Breakers 
is a sound piece of work by a sound student 
of the poetic art. Fire may be lacking— 
but, then, is fire to be found anywhere to- 
day? Enough that the author shows him- 
self a loyal servant of the muses. 

Among the shorter poems the following 
verse from Through Prison Bars will pro- 
bably reach the heart of many a weary 
town-dweller : 

‘*T know that underneath the summer blue 

The dewy woods are waking : 

I know that far away the waves are 

breaking 

On shores my childhood knew.”’ 





(Wayland 
F. Bullock 


King Edward Intervenes. 
Long. 6s.) 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. (John 


O introduce any living celebrity into a novel is a 

mistake nine times out of ten; in the case of Royalty, 
ten times out of ten. Apart from considerations of taste, 
it creates a sense of unreality that more than discounts 
any possible gain in dramatic effect. We know so well 
that the King did not alight from his motor-car at the 
Grand Duke’s “‘ urgent appeal ’’; that he did not ‘‘ with- 
draw out of hearing of chauffeurs and gentlemen-in- 
waiting ’’; and that he did not send the Grand Duke 
home scolded but ‘‘ with a less concerned expression than 
that with which he had set out.’’ 

We also think it a pity to depict Lord Stang as about’ 
the most unpleasant character in the book, and then, 
in Chapter Nineteen, insert a clue to his identity at which 
readers can hardly fail to jump. 

With the exception of these blemishes, which do not 
materially affect the plot, the 
story commends itself as a 
skilful example of sensational 
writing. A Russian Grand 
Duke, whose wife is 
‘* wanted ’’ by the Nihilists, 
seeks refuge in England as a 
country squire, but, settling at 
Moat Abbey, brings his Rus- 
sian associations with him. 
Dead men are found far too 
frequently in his grounds; 
subterranean apartments are 
discovered; there are two 
Grand Duchesses; a_ neigh- 
bour’s divorced wife is one of 
them ; and—that is all we are 
going to tell you ! 

E. W. 





Phoio] 
Miss Arabella Kenealy 


{Bassano 


M. 





NoTE.—We regret that in our last. issue, accompanying the review 
of Theodora’s Husband, by Miss Louise Mack, we inadvertently 
inserted a photograph of "Miss Margaret M. Mack, who is a dramatic 
writer, not a novelist. Her play, ‘‘ The Fates of ‘the Morning,” was 
produced by the Incorporated tage Society, and she has since had 
anes plays produced by the Afternoon Theatre and Miss Horniman’s 

ompany. 
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HERE are very few artists who have suffered 
| so much from success as William Hogarth. He 
is known to the world almost entirely through 
the engravings made after his pictures, and he suffers 
accordingly. A short course of study of him as a 
painter, however, either at the National Gallery or the 
Sloane Museum must surprise most who would lightly 
dismiss him. Algernon Graves in his painstaking 
‘* Dictionary ’’ dismisses him under the heading of 
‘*Domestic,’’ and an- 
nounces the bald fact 
that five pictures by him 
were exhibited in the 
Society of Artists—the 
precursor of the Royal 
Academy — in 1761. 
Although he is one of the ° 
artists who never die, 
the world has always 
persisted in buying his 
engravings and not his 
pictures. Aside from a 
few inconsequential 
precursors he was the 
first English artist of 
note, and a_ perverse 
public continues to re- 
gard him as an illustra- 
tor, a moralist, a satirist 
rather than as a painter. 
To paint a moral upon 
a canvas by depicting 
the vices of his time 
appeared to many to be 
more an aim with him 
than the portrayal of 
beauty. It is even 
urged in one notable 
direction that it does not 
appear in his work that 
he possessed much 
artistic feeling. The 
decorative sense in line, 
the eye for beauty of 
colour, the painter’s Sa re 
taste in adjustment and eT 
handling did not appear 
as predominant qualities 
with him. True, his brush was rather dry, his colour 
sometimes hot and not always harmonious, his draw- 
ings sharp and occasionally faulty. But then he was 
an early man, a rigid stickler for representation, a keen 
observer of physiognomy, a satirist with a keen sense 
of the absurd, and in this way he produced an art that 
taught a lesson. Apart, too, from the intrinsic merit 
of his pictures Hogarth should be especially interesting 
as the first man of genius in the native British school. 


By WALLACE L. CROWDY 





me Smoking a Pictur 
(By permission of A. Constable & Co.) 
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‘* The love of mimicry common to all children,’’ he says 
in the ‘‘ Memoranda,’’ which are the chief material 
for his biography, ‘‘ are remarkable in me.’’ He was 
always on pleasure bent, and owed his training less to 
schools than to cultivating his natural power of observa- 
tion. He in his way was of that from which the true 
artist is produced, One may picture him, says 
Mr. Cook, roaming about the streets of London 
storing up oddities and characters in his memory, and 
now and then when 
something _ particularly 
fantastic struck him 
stopping to make a 
thumb-nail sketch. He 
worked, too, in the 
schools, and without so 
much as_ by your leave 
married his master’s 
daughter. He was al- 
ways the free roamer. 
His ‘Harlot’s  Pro- 
gress’? did him two 
good turns: it earned 
him fame and reconciled 
him to his somewhat 
autocratic and exalted 
father-in-law. It did 
more than this, and he 
lifted art out of a foolish 
rut. ‘1 thought,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ both critics and 
painters had in the his- 
torical style quite over- 
looked that intermediate 
species of subjects which 
may be placed between 
the sublime and _ the 
grotesque. I therefore 
wished to compose pic- 
tures on canvas similar 
to representations on 
the stage. In_ these 
compositions these sub- 
jects," which will both 
entertain and inform the 
mind, bid fair to be of 
the greatest public 
utility, and must there- 
fore be entitled to rank in the highest class.’’ His may 
have been a perverted view of the province of art, but 
for at least thirty years he continued to busy himself 
with his pictures, his prints, his squibs, and his satires. 
He was, indeed, a faithful artist, and Johnson’s epitaph, 


The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew the essential forms of grace; 
Here closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face - 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


is a fair summary of his ambitions. He, as a critic of 
his own day put it, held up to every class Nature's un- 
flattering looking-glass, but this was by no means all. 
Coleridge was one of the few who saw more than the 
satirist and illustrator in this great untutored genius, 
for he recognised 
that there is 
seldom wanting 
in his works some 
beautiful female 
face; for the 
satirist in him 
never extin- 
guished that love 
of beauty which 
belonged to him 
as an artist. 
‘The quality of 
thought,” says 


Charles Lamb, 

which Hogarth 
crowds into every 
picture would 
alone unvulgarise 
every — subject 
which hé might 
chose.”’ And as 
if the testimony 
of the genial 
‘* Elia ’’ were not 
sufficient here is 


that prince of 
literary satirists, 
Thackeray, talk- 
ing of ‘‘ his own 
honest face, of 
which the bright 
blue eyes shine out from the canvas and give you an 
idea of that keen and brave look with which William 
Hogarth regarded the world.’’ No man was ever less 
of a hero; you see him before you, and can fancy what 
he was—a jovial, honest, London citizen, stout and 
sturdy; a hearty, plain-spoken man, loving his laugh, 
his friend, his glass, his roast beef of Old England. 
Almost finally he summed up his 
own ambition: ‘‘I have en- 
deavoured,”’ he said, ‘‘ to treat 
my subjects as a 
writer: my picture is my stage, 
my men and women my players, 
who by means of certain actions 
and gestures are to exhibit a 
dumb show.”’ 

There is a story told, entirely 
hypothetical doubtless, of Ho- 
garth, that in a moment, o. 
several hours, of spleen, he 
asked a friend what he was to 
do with his pictures. ‘* Give 
them to Edgar Bowman,”’ was 
suggested. Who, then, was 
Edgar Bowman? Hogarth had 
knowingly no acquaintance with 
a man of such a name, and was 
nonplussed. By dint of a later 
enquiry he found that ‘* Edgar 
Bowman ”’ was his friend’s way 
of pronouncing ‘‘ Rag-and-Bone- 
Man.”’ This, then, was the fate of the artist who had 
become the idol of lovers of satirical comment. His 
pictures should be given to ‘‘ Edgar Bowman.”’ by his 
contemporaries ! None the less they remain, more 
evidence of the artist in the man than all his success in 





St. James’s Street—‘‘ A Rake’s Progress” No. 4. W1LLI1AM HOGARTH 
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William Lil, Sitver Cup and Cover, 1697 
(Maker’s mark “ S. U."'—John Sutton.) 


passing satirical fancy; and it would have been well to 
have been an ‘‘ Edgar Bowman ”’ in those days, for one 
Hogarth picture is of more value, as showing the artist 
in the man, than all the popular prints. 

By such devious course as this we come to the 
renewed con- 
sideration of Mr. 
Wheatley’s book 
on ‘‘ Hogarth’s 
London,’’ which 
Messrs. Constable 
—with an en- 
thusiasm for a 
good thing not al- 
ways present to 
the mind of the 
publisher — have 


adventured. He 
approaches __his 
subject academi- 
cally and in sec- 
tions. He has 
attempted the 


illustration of the 
manners of the 
eighteenth _cen- 
tury as seen in 
London by _ the 
greatest graphic 
delineator of man- 
ners that ever 
lived. 

As we follow 
Mr. Wheatley a 
little further into 
his book we find 
him, although 
concerned largely with ‘* Hogarth’s London,’’ em- 
phasising the artistic as apart from the story-telling 
qualities of his subject. Whilst he quotes Mr. Austin 
Dobson as saying that Hogarth has peopled his canvas 
with its dramatis persone, with vivid portraits of the 
more strongly marked actors in the cynical and sensual, 
brave and boastful, corrupt and patriotic time he also 
quotes the less obvious remarks 
written by Walter Savage Lan- 
dor to John Forster: ‘‘ What 
nonsense I see written of Ho- 
garth’s defects as a colourist. 
He was, in truth, far more than 
~ the most humorous, than the 
most pathetic and the most in- 
structive of painters. He ex- 
celled at once in composition, in 
drawing, and in colouring; and 
of what other can we say the 
same? In his portraits he is as 
true as Gainsborough, as _ his- 
torical as Titian.’’ 

As to the humour of this great 
Englishman, we have but to turn 
to his ‘‘ Time Smoking a Pic- 
ture,’’ and it shows that the war 
between ancient and_ con- 
temporary art was as fierce in 
the eighteenth century as it is 
to-day. It belongs to 1761 and 
was the subscription ticket for 
the print of ‘*‘ Sigismunda.’’ The picture, it may be 
remembered, was bequeathed to the National Gallery by 
Mr. Anderdon in 1879. The story of the painting of the 
picture is too well known to need repetition, but we are 
not sure that Mr. Wheatley in his account of it is quite 
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right in saying that on Sir Richard Grosvenor refusing 
the picture Hogarth ‘‘ settled the matter as soon as he 
could by giving the picture to his wife and desiring her 
not to sell it for less than £500.’’ We are inclined to 


restoration ’’ to any but the most expert. He does not 
perhaps realise that the wonderful effects of ‘* restora- 
tion ’’ seen in so many shop windows may have been ob- 
tained by dirtying and cracking one half of a new picture. 





Chestnut Vase and Cover in Oli Sheffield Plate 
(Device Mark period, circa 1790.) 


think that it was still among his possessions at the time 
of his death four years later. Although it fetched a 
very small sum—fifty-six guineas—at the sale of the 
widow’s effects, Time avenged the reverse, and it 
obtained four hundred guineas when sold at Christie’s 
in 1807, slightly more than the sum paid for the so-called 
Correggio, which it 
was painted to outdo. 
Thus Time ‘‘ smoked ”’ 
Hogarth’s own picture 
to some good purpose ! 

Time, however, does 
other and less desirable 
things than ‘‘ smoke ”’ 
pictures. It cracks, it 
blisters, it mildews, 
and it totally destroys. 
Mr. W. M. Power, the 
well-known picture 
restorer, in a_ little 
pamphlet which he has 
issued on the “‘ Preser- 
vation and Restoration 
of Paintings ’’ quotes 
a writer, who very per- 
tinently remarks that 
when a man pays three 
hundred guineas for a 
Sévres gros-bleu cup 
and saucer by Le Guay he does not use the cup regularly 
for his coffee and the saucer for an ash-tray, but the 
same man will neglect his pictures and drawings. He 
had far better do this, however, than entrust their 





Old Silver Cheesedish. 
(Maker Henry Greenway.) 
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An:Old-World Automatic Extinguisher 
(Old Sheffield Plate, circa 1790 ) 


To. return, however, to Mr. Wheatley’s valuable 
book. It is impossible to°'do more than enumerate the 
divisions. They include high life, low life, political life, 
Church and Dissent, professional life, business life, 
tavern life, theatrical life, hospitals, prisons, and crime, 
the suburbs, and the literature of Hogarth. Much and 
precious is the in- 
formation contained in 
this comprehensive sur- 
vey, treated with skill 
and_a proper sense of 
proportion. 

In the second of his 
pictures, the fourth pic- 
ture of ‘‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,’’ the St. 
James’s Street of 1730 
may e recognised to- 
day in the shop-fronts 
of Barry's or Lock’s. 
Not far from there, in 
Carlton Street, Regent 
Street, for example, 
are other houses of 
Hogarth’s time, and 
in the fine bowed-win- 
dow of one of them 
George III. 1791-2 Mr. Newton Veitch 
just now arrests atten- 
tion with as interesting a display of old silver and 
Sheffield plate as needs be. The fine old pieces tone in 
so well with the old character of the house that they 
instinctively recall the excellent design and solid and 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


sound workmanship of the eighteenth century. From 
the collection of Mr. Newton Veitch, the author of a 
standard work on ‘ Old Sheffield Plate,’’ we illustrate 
four pieces of interest. The silver cup and cover of 
William III. is nearly a century earlier than the three 
other examples, and belongs to the year 1697, which was 
the first year of the new standard called Britannia silver. 
Krom March 27th, 1697, until May 29th, 1719, while 
the new standard for plate was compulsory, the use of 
any of the old marks was prohibited, the makers’ marks, 
composed of the first two letters of the surname were 
required. On the old standard being restored in June, 
1719, the old form of makers’ marks was resumed for 
the old standard, the new form being retained for the 
new standard until 1739. The form, therefore, of the 


Of the two pieces of Sheffield plate the most unusual— 
perhaps unique—is the curious automatic extinguisher, 
which was evidently made for a special order. It 
belongs to the year 17yo, and in the photograph is fitted 
to a tallow candle, which is stuck in an Irish candlestick 
of about 1750. The extinguisher works perfectly. The 
one of a pair of old Sheffield Chestnut vases belongs to 
about the same year (1790) as the extinguisher, and is a 
handsome example of English plate which was made 
for the Dutch market—that wealthy country where silver 
was as common for daily use as “ electro’’ is with us; 
it is 144 inches high. The cheese dish is of George III. 
time, bearing the London hall-mark of 1791-2, and was 
made by Henry Greenway. The filling for the hot- 
water filler is in the handle. Many more pieces of 














A Landscape by J. Noble Barlow at the Victoria Gallery 


makers’ marks alone from 1697 to 1739 indicates the 
standard of the plate on which they have been found. 
It can easily be ascertained whether any mark is com- 
posed of the initials of the christian and surname, or of 
the first two letters of the surname, though occasionally 
it is difficult to tell from the maker’s mark alone whether 
the initials are composed of the surname only. The 
mark of the new standard placed on each piece of plate 
beside the maker’s mark was: the Lion Head erased, 
the figure of Britannia, and the date letter. The 
Britannia is often confused with the | Hibernia mark. 
This cup, which stands about 6} inches high, with its 
fine fluting—fluting was always better up to 1699, and 
becomes coarser immediately we get into 1700—and its 
Talbot top with a brave coat of arms, suggests that Earl 
of Derby who was arrainged for high treason. The 
maker is John Sutton (S.U.). 


interest and value are in Mr. Newton Veitch’s collection. 

We will pass from the old to the modern to chronicle 
a word of praise for the landscapes by Mr. Noble Barlow 
at the Victoria Gallery. These and the decorations by 
the late Charles Condor, lent by M. Fitz Thaulau to the 
Carfax Gallery, are amongst the most noteworthy of the 
one-man _ shows. Mr. Noble Barlow is obviously in- 
fluenced by the French romanticists, and an excellent 
inspiration it is when its message is understood as Mr. 
Barlow understands it. This, the first exhibition in Lon- 
don of the work of this notable painter, should be seen 
by all lovers of landscape. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Madge,” of Truth) 


beauty is always the coiffure, and at this moment 

its importance is enormously increased, owing to 
the drastic change that has taken place of late in the style 
of hairdressing. The Pompadour, after a long reign, is 
now almost forgotten in the circles of the smart. It sur- 
vives in Suburbia, but will soon be abandoned even there 
in favour of the compact ‘‘ turban ’’ or the Greek coiffure. 
Our first sketch shows one of the most recent arrange- 
ments, with plaits pinned closely round the head and the 
back hair loosely curled, while the front is pushed for- 
ward on the brow and temples in a soft roll. The ears 
are completely covered. 

The original idea of introducing bands of fur into the 
coiffure is illustrated in sketch No. 2, which represents 
the hair slightly waved and arranged with a turban frame. 
The bands of fur are on either side of the coil that sur- 
rounds it. This coiffure allows the lobes of the ears to 
be just visible. Perhaps coiffure 3 will be considered 
the prettiest of all. The hair is divided, allowing more of 
the forehead to be seen, and is arranged in large, loosely 
coiled strands over the turban frame, the strands being held 
by large tortoise-shell pins. The ears are almost hidden. 

A beautiful hair ornament has just been brought out by 
a well-known London firm of jewellers and has already 
‘“caught on’”’ in a very rapid manner. It is a tortoise- 
shell bandeau ornamented with diamonds, in floral or 
other designs, which vary on each fillet. The beauty of 
the tortoise-shell en- 
hances that of the hair. 
Prongs and small combs 
are sold to match the 
bandeau. 

Mile. Jane Sabrier, of 
the Renaissance Theatre, 
and one of the prettiest 
actresses in Paris, has 
set a new fashion which 
is very likely to catch on 
and make a furore. She 
is wearing in her coiffure 
a fillet of black velvet 
with a shaped bandeau 
of finely cut steel, and 
round her neck a wide 
black velvet band with a 
beautiful motif in cut 
steel in front and a finely 
wrought buckle of the 
same at the back. In 
addition, there is a 
sautoir of velvet inlaid 

Figure 1 with small motifs of 

very finely cut steel. 

These all look so well with her radiant face and pretty 
head that many will be tempted to copy her. _ Besides, 
the steel cycle is just about due again. When it comes 
on at all, it comes with a kind of fury. The really good 
steel sparkles like diamonds and has a much more refined 


O NE of the most important points in the toilette of 





effect than sequins, with the sole exception that the latter 
in faint tones of mother-o’-pearl can scarcely be excelled 
in beauty. 

Bandeaux of dull gold or oxidised silver are becoming 
too general to be agreeable to the smart. Green leaves 
are much liked for the 
wear of young girls. 

The evening turban is 
gay indeed. Gold tulle is 
in favour for these, with a 
large ornament in dull gold 
upholding. a_ jewelled 
aigrette. White tulle’ or 
chiffon is also much used 
for the very becoming tur- 
bans, a fleecy little feather 
rising from the point where 
the folds intersect each 
other. One has only to 
choose the_ becoming 
colour and the turban is 
made and sent home ready 
for the supplementary 
jewelling. Sometimes 
pearls are arranged upon 
them, sometimes diamond 
chains. A very lovely one 
is in gold tissue lightly 
veiled with tulle in sum- 
mer - night blue faintly 
shimmering with opalescent 
sequins. This is so arranged as to leave visible a suffi- 
cient quantity of hair to form the natural, and therefore 
the most becoming, frame to the face. A few of the very 
extreme turbans hide the whole of the hair with the excep- 
tion of one lock in the middle of the forehead and another 
at the back of the neck. This is too trying a style for 
all but a very few whose beauty is unimpeachable and 
who would look well in anything. <A very handsome 
dowager at the premiére of ‘‘ Chantecler’’ in Paris wore 
a silver tissue turban wound round her snowy hair, an 
aigrette of splendid sapphires and diamonds rising high 
at the point where the folds crossed each other. 

The walking dress shown on page 230 is in navy- 
blue coating serge trimmed with black silk down the front 
and outlining the upper part of the cross-over tunic, which 
falls in points. At various intervals the silk parts to show 
black embroidery in a dog's teoth design, which is also 
carried up round the neck. The waistband is patent 
leather, with a dull gold clasp. The cuffs and muff are 
skunk, and the turned-up hat is black velvet with powder- 
blue wings as trimming. The form of this dress shows 
how little change there is in outline, though the waist- 
line has altered considerably during the last few months. 
The principal feature of outdoor dress is the shortening 
of the coat, but the reign of the long one, straight up 
and down, is by no means over, nor will it be until the 
end of the cold spring season. The affection developed 
by the Parisienne for guimpes so thin and slight as to 





Figure 2 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


be almost invisible will render the long coat absolutely 
necessary for its warmth. The shorter one admits the 
air too freely, causing chill to the exposed neck and arms. 
Some of these low-cut gowns, filled in with nothing 
thicker than a single layer of finest Brussels net, are 
scarcely distinguishable from an evening décolleté. 

Tailor-mades show the shorter coat, reaching nearly to 
the knees, but they find their clients rather unwilling to 
accept anything but the long coat which shows less than 
a quarter of a yard of short skirt. This has been so long 
synonymous with style that it is difficult to associate the 
short coat with the recognised smart silhouette. Perhaps 
this is one reason that so many tailors are simulating the 
coat merely by the placing of a trimming, so that no 
folds or fulness shall interrupt the length of line. 

The Russian blouse is no longer restricted in length to 
a few inches below the waist.. It is now any length, 
some ,of the models reaching the knees. In khaki 
corduroy one of these, edged with skunk, buttons up to 
the shoulder on the left side with a line of fur outside the 
buttons. The skirt is bordered with a wider band of fur. 
The all-round belt, once an indispensable feature of the 
Russian blouse, is now often modified to a pointed band 





Figure 3 


which does not cross the front of the figure, stopping at 
either side. Last season the Russian coat was invariably 
trimmed with fur, but the tailors are now substituting 
black satin or moire, sometimes velvet. 

The Casino gown occupies a position midway between 
the outdoor costume and evening dress. The illustration 
on this page shows a charming gown of this description 
in black charmeuse. The skirt is arranged in long, 
crossing folds, each bordered with piping’s on either side. 
These folds, which are in the same material as the gown, 
interlace each other and are kept perfectly flat. The 
bodice is in soft silk net in a duck’s egg tone of faint 
blue embroidered in shades of pink, blue and dull gold, 
with a tracery of silver thread. The chemisette has black 
velvet ribbon drawn through it and is finished in front 
with a brilliant ornament in finely cut jet. There is a 
high, swathed belt of the charmeuse. The toque is in 
black satin with blue feathers in a rather deeper tone 
than the net of the bodice. 

The gathered skirt is another revival. A good 
model is found in a copper-coloured velvet in tunic form 
crossing the rather full cloth skirt in a,diagonal line in 
front and falling in deep points at either side of the back. 
This tunic is almost entirely covered with fine silk em- 


broidery in the same tone as the velvet. It is gathered 
all round the waist and set into the piped bodice in the 
old-fashioned way still to be observed in old photographs. 
This bodice and the short sleeves are masses of 
the embroidery. 








Charmeuse Casino Gown 


Princess also is the pretty evening gown shown on 
page 229 and composed of foulard in a charming shade 
of shell-pink. It is very richly embroidered with pale 
pink coral, studded with cabochons, and the bands are 
held together by means of strands of beads to match, 
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DAY & EVENING GOWNS 
A SPECIALITY. 


MODELS SHOWN 
ON THE . 
PREMISES. 











Wishes to inform 
her clientéle that she 
has recently added a 
DressMakiInG DeparTMENT to 
her already well-known 
Court Millinery and Ladies’ Hatter 
Establishment at 


43 WIGMORE. STREET, W. 


“ THE” lV 


COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


“Has a world-wide reput:tion for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected with 
the Theatre "' (vide Press). 














Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, ete., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 


41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRAKD 1773 
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Maison de Beauté Valaze 


ADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, may be consulted daily 
at her famous Maison de Beauté Valaze, concerning her 


exclusive treatments for the preservation, restoration and 


scentific care of the complexion. 


Madame Rubinstein’s specialities for home treatment, 
intended for every requirement of the complexion, are 
now found on the dressing tables of fashionable and 


fastidious women all over the world. 


Miss Cyithia Brooke’s letter reproduced on this page 
is only one of a great number of testimonials, published 
by permission of the writers, which testify to the excel- 


lence of Madame Rubinstein’s specialities. 


One has yet to meet the woman who tried Valaze with- 
out prejudice and was dissatisfied with it. Valaze Skin- 
food does what it is intended to do for the complexion, 
in the way of toning the skin and clearing it of blotch 
and blemish, better than anything else in the world can 
do it. It, therefore, becomes merely a matter of sagacity 
to test a treatment that thousands of women have found 


so beneficial and so good. 


The following are the names and prices of some of 
Madame Rubinstein’s Complexion Specialities: Valaze 
Skinfood, 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d. and 21s. a jar; Valaze Com- 
plexion Soap, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. a cake; Valaze 
Complexion Powder, for greasy and normal skins, or 
Novena Poudre (for dry skins), at 3s., 5s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d, a box ; Novena Sunproof and Windproof Creme, 
3s. and 6s. a pot; Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and 
pale lips, 2s. and 3s. 6d.; Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and 
Open Pore Cure, 3s. 6d. a box; No. 2 of same for more 
obstinate cases, 6s. ; Valaze Snow Lotion, a superb Vien- 
nese liquid powder, 4s., 7s. and tos. 6d.; the same, 
Svecial, for greasy skins, 7s. 6d. and 21s. a bottle; 
Valaze Liquidine, overcomes redness of nose and cheeks, 


and adds tone to the skin, ros. 6d. a bottle. 


A full and detailed account of these speciali- 
ties, and of her unique and exclusive treat- 
ment-methods employed at her establishment 


will be found in Madame Rubinstein’s book, 


‘* Beauty in the Making,’’ which deals fully Kid, K te CO 
and competently with all complexion defects ans. C28. Kare 4Pda. 
and points the way to prevention and relief. KeProus 4 asc tg 


This interesting treatise will be sent post free An 


on application to Dept. *‘ P.G.’’ of Madame 


hae habs. 





MISS CYNTHIA BROOKE writes : 


‘1 am sure that no woman desirous of preserving her 
complexion—that most precious of feminine possessions— 
can afford to be without your Valaze Face Cream or 
Valaze Complexion Powder. I have used them both, as 
well as the Complexion Soap and your other specialities, 


with the greatest satisfaction.’ 


BR Ya Gx a ptercarn 
PLD y- 


oCax a B Ge Cnthint lin 
Rubinstein's Maison de Beauté Valaze, 24, ee fae Fas BS Ta Blk 


Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


a fringe of them finishing the square ornament in front. to even the most beautiful arm a swollen, ugly look, 
Bands of mauve velvet simulate a belt and form an effec- entirely destructive to harmony of line. Let all the j 
tive touch, world avoid tucked sleeves. ; 

Our readers will be charmed with the beautiful even- Brocade is coming on and will be seen at the Courts; i 
ing dress illustrated on this page. Cut princess shape, it it is also becoming popular for trains of wedding gowns. 
is in Roman satin of a moonlight blue tint, draped and A handsome bride wore a lovely frock-of cream-white 
partially veiled with ninon-de-soie in a crépe-de-Chine skilfully swathed round 
deeper tone. This is caught up and her figure and the train was in white 
worked . with embroidery to match the and silver brocade, made in a kind of 
pointed apron-shaped front drapery edged coat shape which defined the hips and 
with embroidery and weighted with a was just visible, no more, from the 
bead tassel holding down the point. The front view, where its lining of silver 
sleeves are in gold lace, as well as a por- tissue was most effective. A knot or 
tion of the bodice which shows through two of this gleaming tissue held the 
the azure embroidery. A diamond trellis 
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is festooned upon the bodice and hangs 


in graceful lines from the 
shoulders, forming deep loops 
on either side of the skirt. In 


the hair is a band of embroi- silver. It accompanies a gown of 4 
dery in the same colouring as palest green ninon trimmed with bands i 
that on the gown. of lace continued from the hem to the Hi 

A fashionable mode of trim- décolleté. Another brocade, also to aN 
ming evening dresses is with a appear at Court, is gold and turquoise i 
wide panel of fine embroidery blue, a vivid bit of colour which ac- + 
down the front, sometimes in companies a lace gown arranged in +4 
silks assorted to the tint of the ? two deep flounces on the skirt and é 
gown, and sometimes in 


metallised threads worked in 
bosses and flowers in high 
relief. Some of these embroi- 
deries are in gold and oxidised 
silver with faintly tinted 
jewelling introduced, such as 
peridot, aqua-marine, or palest 
sapphire. 

Sleeves of different material 
and colour from the gown are 
coming in for evening wear, a 
fashion that depends entirely 
on the taste and skill of the 
dressmaker to be successful or 
the reverse. A lovely gown of 
gold tissue brocaded in dull 
gold in a design of lilies has 
black lace sleeves with bands 
of sable introduced into the 
fulness, for these sleeves are 
very full, quite puffed. The 
bodice is cut away extraor- 
dinarily low at the back and is 
finished with a deep belt of the 
plain tissue ruffled into an 
enormous bow at the back. 
These very low 
backs are a re- 
markable - fea- 
ture of the | 
evening dress i 
of the moment. 7s 

There is less 
rigidity of fit 
about _ sleeves 
this month. 
One of the 
newest evening 
gowns has 


sleeves composed of two deep frills of lace, the upper one 
falling just over the top of the other. 
fulness in the lace, but such as there is makes for the 
artistic effect which is seldom achieved by the skin-tight 
sleeve that has been with us so long. Fortunately, there 
is no return to the puffed and tucked sleeve, which gave 


Princess Evening Dress 


There is not much 







































folds of crépe low on the skirt. For 
the next Court an _— exquisite 


. train is made in soft heliotrope 


and palest’ = sea-green __ shoaling 
into one another and shot with 


draped across the bodice in folds that 
are very becoming to the figure. The 
sleeves are two tiny frills, miniatures 
of the flounces on the skirt. I hear, 
too, of a gown in filmiest white silk 
muslin which is to be trimmed with 

bands of jet, the black lace 

train to be lined with white 
oa Chiffon and bordered with 
«9 jet fringes. 

Some beautiful gowns 
are worn in ‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,”’ Mr. H. B. 
Irving’s sensational play 
at the Queen’s Theatre. 
Miss Dorothea Baird’s first 
gown is a dreamy composi- 
tion, exactly suited to the 
part, in pearl-grey crépe 
embroidered in grey pearls 
and bugles. It is grace- 
fully draped and has a long 
tunic deeply pointed at the 
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Miss Tittell Brune. 
the making of this gown,. which is shaded from 
deepest black by means of degreased thicknesses, 
until the upper part is almost transparent. Over 
the whole falls an overdress of black tulle 
showered with silver. 
bodice is held to the figure by two flexible bands 
of diamonds curving round from under the arm 
and but a few inches apart.. The skirt is novel, 
being turned in beneath its own hem at the back, 
so that no hem is visible. Just the gown for the 
wicked lady of the piece. The mantle worn over it, very 
long and shawl-shaped, is in emerald green chiffon lined 
with black chiffon and edged with very heavy, rich 
emerald embroidery. Miss Brune’s dark hair is. arranged 
in Greek curls with a bandeau of emeralds. She wraps 
her green mantle round her in several serpentine ways, 


=== sides, which accord well 
with the filmy,. floating 
sleeves all in the same 
cloudy grey. A wonderful 
gown of black chiffon is 
worn in this first act by 
Considerable skill went to 


The almost impalpable 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


each in 
represents. 
In the ball scene there are many up-to-date gowns, 
but they are seen for a very short time. Most of them 
are draped just above the hem of the skirt, caught in 


strict accordance with the character she 














—_ 


Navy Serge Walking Dress 


after one of the modes of the hour. Lady Hilda’s réle is 
to make smart speeches and she wears.a gold-coloured 
satin gown very close-fitting on the hips, but quite full 
and floating at the back, from whence it is drawn round 
to the front in a very original and up-to-date fashion. 


. 


The front is in straight pleats very flat and tight. The 
top of the bodice is one mass of diamonds. 

In this act Miss Tittell Brune’s gown is almost elec- 
trifying to the audience. It is an absolutely straight fall 
of black chiffon bound in round the very slight, supple 
figure by swathings of dull gold lace embroidered with 
cabochons of jet; and a jet fringe nearly half a yard in 
depth is wound round and round, swaying and glimmer- 
ing in a marvellous way with every movement of the 
wearer. This fringe is headed by a band of heavily 
wrought gold lace with immense jet cabochons intro- 
duced at frequent intervals. The sleeves are jet fringes 
four inches deep crossing the arms near the shoulders 
and the gown has diamond shoulder-straps. A short and 
expressively snaky little train in untrimmed black issues 
from beneath the closely swathed gold lace and jet. It is 
in this act and in this gown that the actress achieves her 
very sensational back fall, of which all London is talking. 

After this, a new model in black and gold may sound 
rather tame, but it has charm, nevertheless. It is a 
princess evening gown carried out entirely in gold lace 
and draped very originally and curiously with black 
chiffon edged with chinchilla. The drapery begins at 
the waist in front in pleats like those of a fisherwoman’s 
apron, but the lower part is lengthened and carried round 
to the back, where it forms a short train, always with its 
border of fur. Bretelles of the black chiffon finish the 
bodice and form the upper part of the sleeves, which are 
otherwise in the gold lace and are just long enough to 
reach the elbows. ; 

The return to favour of white blouses for outdoor 
wear is promised us when warmer weather comes, but 
in the meantime grey and gold colour have taken the 
place of white to a great extent, not only for day but 
for evening gowns. To deal with the former first, a 
blue cloth gown, very light and supple, and made with 
corselet combination, is trimmed with grey and black 
braid, coat to match, and has a grey net blouse per- 
pendicularly tucked and set into a yoke cut in one with 
the sleeves and covered with rat-tail embroidery in 
black satin. The form of this blouse is perfectly simple, 
following the outline of the figure, the long sleeves 
closely fitting the arms. Another of the same sort is 
in dull gold-coloured net over gold-brown chiffon, and 
is worn with a coffee-brown princess walking costume, 
very smartly trimmed with purple and gold collar and 
cuffs, the purple in velvet, the gold in military braid. 
There is a great revival of such military trimmings just 
now, more particularly on black-cloth gowns and coats. 
Our readers may also make a note of the fact that 
black cloth is about to be, if possible, more fashionable 
than ever for costumes; also home gowns; but the cloth 
must be of the superlative qualities, very fine, very 
soft, very glossy, very expensive. 

About grey or gold-coloured evening blouses, they 
are the natural outcome of the rage for aluminium 
oxidised and gold embroideries. At a recent very smart 
ball the bodice of an aviation-blue crépe-de-chine gown 
was a form of décolleté blouse in pale grey tulle caught 
in folds with oxidised embroidery. Another crépe-de- 
chine, a paler blue, had the corsage entirely in smoke- 
grey chiffon, magnificently embroidered with gold and 
silver. And a very lovely gown was white satin with 
a tunic and bodice (cut in one) of aluminium-grey 
éolienne falling like a mist over a part of the skirt 
and entirely composing the bodice, only soft grey chiffon 
being visible under it. Nothing could have afforded 
a better background for the diamond ornaments which, 
according to the fashion of the hour, entirely covered 
the top of the bodice. Another white satin worn at 
this ball was carried up to the line under the‘ arms, 
fitting fairly closely to the natural waist. Swathed 
round it and folded above it in a peculiarly becoming 
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MR. HERBERT KINSLEY 


at the suggestion of some of his pupils, desires to correct an 
erroneous impression, that having been proprietorally associated 
with numerous musical companies, dramas, etc., he is confining 
himself to the coaching for opera and other stage productions. 
His speciality is scigntific 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


which he has taught for many years with great and increasing 
success. His pupils fill principal réles in London and the pro- 
vinces and speak highly of his method, based on natural and 
scientific laws, which enables them to sustain continual vocal effort 
without fatigue or exertion. 


42 BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W 





Queen’s Face Powder Leaves 


25 sent to any Lady, Post Free, three Stamps 


Parfumerie par Excellence 


sent Post Free for four Stamps 


BTLKINGS PREMISES, Savoy Corner, STRAND, LONDON. 





PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


HIGH-CLASS WELL-FURNISHED SUITES OF ROOMS TO 


LET, any period. Good catering and attendance. Manservant. 
Most centrally situated. Close to Hyde Park, shops, theatres, etc. 


Mrs. GOODALL, 19 Lower Seymour St., Portman Square, W. 











HE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 


have purchased the whole stock of back numbers of 


“THE THEATRE” 


which are now obtainable at Gd. per copy (by post 84d.) 
The following is the List of ‘Plays dealt with: 

No. 1.—PENELOPE - - Miss Marie Tempest 

No. 2.—SAMSON .- Mr. ations Besshies & Miss Violet Vanbrugh 

No. 3.—_THE DASHING LITTLE DUKE - Miss Ellaline Terriss 

No. 4.—THE PRISONER OF THE BASTILLE, Mr. Matheson Lang 


No. 5.—MR. PREEDY & THE COUNTESS {Mr,WeedonGrossmith 


and Miss Compton 
No. 6._THE PROUD PRINCE - - Mr. Matheson Lang 


These six plays complete a volume for which Binding cases (without title page or index) have 
been ele and are now obtainable as under :— 


Dark Blue Cloth (gold embossed) - - 1/6 
Light Blue and ‘White Coarse Cloth Rend. 
somely embossed in blue and gold) - - - 2/- 
Postage 4d. extra per tinding oe. 
Subscribers’ own can be- bound at an extra cost of |/- per volume, carriage extra. 


Bound Volumes ret THE THEATRE” are also obtainable at 6/- and 6/6 respectively, 
post free. 


Back Numbers of “THE PLAYGOER 
AND’ SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 


are obtainable from the publishers as follows : 
(Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. 
No. 1.—FALSE GODS - -) Patrick Campbell, Miss Evelyn 
(D’Alroy, and My. Henry Ainley 


No. 2.—SIR WALTER RALEGH - - {yr Laie Waller and 


* No. 3.—THE BRASS BOTTLE - (Mr. Lawrence Grossmith 


land Mr. Holman Clark 
No. 4.—THE BLUE BIRD 
No. 5.—DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE . Mr. H, B. Irving 


Price 6d. per copy, by post 9d. (packed in cardboard). 








Address: The GENERAL MANAGER, Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd. 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 








L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers ot costumes to the principal London Theatres and 
most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country. 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 








RED ™™s COFFEE 


WHITE _.. 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER, 


In making, use Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE, 


















London, W.G. ABBOTSFORD HOTEL 


UPPER MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Most central position in London. Shilling Cab Fares to all the principal Theatres 
and Railway Stations. Tel. 13938. Telegrams: ‘ Abbotell. 

80 Rooms, Magnificently Furnished. Separate Tables. 
Drawing, Smoking, Recreation Rooms and Lounge. 


Heated by Patent Radiators. Electric Light. Terms from 6/- per day. 


LOFTUS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
11 Te MPLETON PLACE, EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
This Hotel is noted for general comfort, good catering, and moderate, 
strictly inclusive charges. 40 Bedrooms. 
Central to all parts. Two minutes to District and Tube Railways. 
Weekly Pension Terms, 30s. to £2 2s.: Double Rooms, 25s, to 35s. 
No EXTRAS. 
Cables & Telegrams: ‘‘ Loftusite, London.”’ 


Dining, 





Telephone: 491 Western. 


LEINSTER HOTEL 


19 LEINSTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 








HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL with all the comforts 


of a refined home. 
Cuisine a feature. Absolute cleanliness. 


Readers of ‘‘The Playgoer and Society ”’ 
inspect before looking elsewhere. 


would do well to 


Good, lofty rooms overlooking garden square to which visitors 
have access. ‘Terms moderate and inclusive. 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “ DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss Dorornea Bairro 
who says, “ Shoés fit perfectly.’’ 
Makers to 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses, 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE Satan we 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 























Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. - 
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guarantee label 
(as shown) is attach- 
ed to every pair 
of the genu'ne 

VELVET GRIPS 


STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


rrree WITH CLIP TOPS. 
'o. 48. Ag Blas., fom tf ile oo ) “oaeeae 


a io a lie a -.™ 
~ Gran eo & « @e extra. 


If unable to procure from your Dra er, apply to— 
MANUPACTORY, HACKN.Y RD. WORKS, LONDON, N.E. 












Mr. R. Madoc Davies 


teaches the art of 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
AND SOLO SINGING 


(on the Old Italian Method) at his own residence 
495 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Success guaranteed to conscientious pupils. Defects of 
wrong production quickly remedied. Auditions free. 


APPLY BY LETTER TO ABOVE ADDRESS. 














| F. LAWSON-TAYLOR, 
443 WEST STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Station) 


SPECIAL : OFFER 
3 CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS on engraved 


mounts, size |3 ins. by 94 ins., with one framed complete 


for 7/6. Usual price, 12/6. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


Bring this notice at time of sitting, otherwise no reduction 
will be made. 


No Charge for Re-Sitting. 
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PALMER’S DAINTY 
SPONGE CAKES 


A Luxury for Children. 
1/- PER BOX OF 7. 








TRY PALMER’S RUSKS 
ALSO AND CRACKNELS 





On Sale at all High-class Confectioners. 
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way was gold-net, which also formed sleeves and 
tunic, the former cut in one with the drapery round the 
shoulders, the latter arranged diagonally across the 
front of the skirt and bordered with gold fringe, headed 
by a band of gold and pearl embroidery. 
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Princess Evening Dress 


Girls are to wear short skirts at dances this season, 
and Court dressmakers will have to decide whether the 
Court gowns for dancing demoiselles shall be short or 
slightly trained. It is certain that very up-to-date ones 


In the Boudoir (continued) 
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will be of the new shortness, i.e., straight round the hem, 
and half an inch above the instep, if any. If no instep, 
the length may be measured an inch above the flatness 
of the foot. 

The new “‘ jewelled’’ gauzes have already made a 
great impression, The cleverness of them is supreme, 
for the so-called jewelling is merely the material itself 
treated in some way that lends it the radiance of jewels, 
as if real gems. were scattered over it. The process is 
of French invention, 

The success of the diamond trellising which made the 
fortune of its inventor when first introduced is’ now 
imperilled by its less expensive imitations. When the 
inventor first brought it out the price per yard, inch- 
wide, was £5; other widths pro rata, according to the 
fineness of the trellis and the quality of the ‘‘ diamonds.”’ 
Certain imitations put on the market are obtainable at 
about one-fifth of that price. A very handsome evening 
gown in pearl-grey satin has sleeves and stomacher of 
this diamond trellis with a relief of fine old lace about 
the décolleté. A pale blue and faint gold brocade, worn 
by a beautiful countess, has also short sleeves of this 
trellis ending in diamond fringes, and a wide panel of 
the jewelled trimming forms the front of the gown. 

This front panel is a great feature of evening gowns. 
It is seen ins loveliest embroideries or in jewelled lace 
or merely in lace, such as fine cluny, and always assists 
to give the straight line, indispensable for the moment, 
to all smart frocks. 

The very large hat, after a long reign, is now begin- 
ning to be deposed by the large toque-—one might say, 
the stupendous large toque. Very high, very wide, often 
overtrimmed, it disturbs the proportion of the wearer, 
rendering her ‘‘ out of drawing,’’ especially if she be 
small and slight with. delicate features. The angle at 
which hats and toques are worn becomes more acute 
with every month. Messenger boys share this fashion 
with smartly-dressed women. The turned-up hat has 
caught on, and will be seen at every possible angle, 
varying from the familiar bicorne and tricorne to the 
more eccentric shapes with slit brim, the corners some- 
times folded back upon themselves. 


"CL Paty 


Rutland Shakespeare D.C.—A performance of ‘* Twelfth 
Night ’? which showed considerable merit, was given by this 
club at the Surrey Masonic Hall. In Mr. J. Kingsley-Jones 
we found a distinguished Orsino; our only wonder is that the 
Lady Olivia, well played by Miss Alicia London, could possibly 
resist his eloquent wooing! Certainly it is not surprising that 
the forlorn heart of Viola, impersonated by Miss Ivy Theresa 
Hatherley, should turn to him. To Mr. Ernest Crossley and 
Mr. Don Macdonald were entrusted the amusing parts of Sir 
Toby Belch—a little uncertain of his lines—and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who was well made-up and, save for an occasional 
indistinctness, well portrayed. Mr. Harry Osborne was 
excellent as Malvolio; indeed, his rendering was equal to, if 
not better than, any amateur rendering we have seen. Mr. H. 
Harding Parmenter, who added the ditties of stage director to 
the portraying of the clown Feste, sustained the dual responsi- 
bility extremely well. Messrs. W. Harvey Bell, Edwin Stone, 
Ernest Otway, each played well as Fabian—a little modern in 
voice and gesture—Sebastian, the brother of Viola, and Antonio, 
his faithful follower and friend. Miss Grace Burgess, whilst 
catching the mischievous spirit of Maria, was rather too boister- 
ous, and allowed her laughter to interfere with her elocution. 
Miss Daisy Blackwell as Olivia’s servant, Messrs. Henry 
Charlton, Harry Hicks, Walter Smith, and Ross Walker, as 
Valentine, the Priest, and ist and 2nd Officer, completed the 
cast. The costumes were designed and executed by Miss 
Hatherley, and the whole production reflects the greatest credit 
on all concerned. 











Owing to want of space notices of other performances are unavoidably held over 
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HE King goes next month for his usual spring visit to 

Biarritz, where, as in past years, a number of His 
Majesty’s personal friends, including Sir Ernest Cassel, will 
be staying at the same time. One notable figure, however, 
of the Royal circle will be missing—the Dowager Duchess of 
Manchester, whose regretted death, following soon after that 
of their Majesty's great friend Mr. Montague Guest, was so 
keenly felt by both the King and Queen. King Edward is 
going abroad simply to avoid the climatic conditions in 
England towards the end of March and early in April which 
he now finds trying. Notwithstanding his sixty-eight years, 
His Majesty is in excellent health, and the endurance and 
activity he showed during the past shooting season astounded 
his friends. It is not too much to say that the King was 
never in better health than at the present time. 
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Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 


: * Concerning Society * 
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Lady Maud Warrender and her brother, Lord Shaftesbury, 
are singing at some concerts to be held in aid of Lady 
Dudley’s Irish Nursing Fund next month in Ireland, at, 
among other places, Dublin and Belfast. Lord Shaftesbury 
has a fine tenor voice much above the average, and both his 
name and his charming sister’s are frequently to be seen on 
the programmes of concerts given for benevoient purposes. 
Lady Maud Warrender has a rich contralto voice worthy of 
a professional. She sings solos but excels in part singing, 
and is also a clever actress. Possessing, like all her family, 
abilities and social qualities which make her a_ general 
favourite, Lady Maud is on terms of friendship with Queen 
Alexandra, who delights to hear her sing. A handsome 
brunette, Lady Maud Warrender comes of a very good- 
looking family, which includes Lady Mar and Kellie. 
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The opening of Parliament which 





who came from Germany to spend 
Christmas at Cumberland Lodge, has 
been granted a_ year's leave by 
the Emperor. The only surviving 
son of Prince and Princess Christian, 
Prince Albert is a future Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, his father being 
heir-presumptive to the reigning Duke, 
who is childless. For this reason he 
entered the German Army, and he is 
now a captain in the German Hussar 
Life Guards, a post which brings him 
a good deal into contact with the 
Court, where he is persona grata with 
both the Emperor and Empress, the 
latter being his cousin. Though quite 
German in all his tdeas and sym- 
pathies, Prince Albert comes back- 
wards and forwards constantly to visit 
his relations and friends in England, 
and during his recent stay here he was 
a guest at several big country houses 
for shooting. : 





The coming season will be notable 
for the debut of two Royal Princesses 
the Princess Royal's two daughters 
and also for the entrance into society 
of the daughters of some most dis- 
tinguished houses, but 1910 will not be 
a débutantes’ year as was last season. 
Next year, however, there should be 





takes place on February 21st has of 
recent years lost much of its importance 
from the spectacular point of view. 
Time was when most of the peers went 
to the opening in their state coaches, 
of which there was a brilliant display 
with the coachman in knee breeches 
and two ‘footmen hanging on behind, 
but nowadays one of these beautiful 
equipages is an exception. The motor- 
car and brougham are the rule, and 
one or two peers have been known to 
make use of the humble growler. There 
is, of course, the Royal procession, and 
the ambassadors drive in their state 
chariots, as well as one or two mem- 
bers of the aristocracy who adhere to 
old customs, including the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, but this is about 
all there is to be seen. The coming 
occasion being, however, a memorable 
one, it is quite likely that those who 
still own state coaches may use them. 
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Another sight no longer to be seen 
is the assemblage of carriages in The 
Mall on the afternoon of a Drawing- 
Room day in the late reign. This was 
a sight dearly beloved of Londoners, 
who went to St. James’ Park to see 
those going to Court, who, seated in 
their carriages—many of them state 








an unusually large number of young — Photo) 
girls entering society. Among this 

year’s debutantes are Lady Diana 
Manners, the Duchess of Rutland’s youngest daughter, and 
not the least pretty of a trio of pretty sisters; Lady Victoria 
Stanley, Lady Derby's only daughter; Lady Victoria Car- 
rington, the youngest of another bevy of pretty daughters—Lord 
and Lady Carrington’s; Miss Emily Burns, Lord and Lady 
Inverclyde's elder daughter; Miss Laura Lister, Lord and 
Lady Ribblesdale’s second girl, and possibly their youngest 
daughter, Miss Diana Lister, also; Miss Helen Brassey, only 
daughter of Lady Brassey, who is on the way home from the 
Cape and will present her at one of the coming Courts; Miss 
Lucia White, Lady Annaly’s younger daughter; Miss Lettice 
Annesley, Lady Valentia’s third daughter; and Miss Lavinia 
Bingham, Colonel Cecil Bingham’s only daughter. 
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A very popular girl in society is Miss Cecil Heneage, only 
daughter of Admiral Sir Algernon and Lady Heneage. Like 
her father, who is a welcome guest everywhere, Miss Heneage 
is a great favourite with hostesses generally, and she is to 
be seen at most of the best dances of the season. 


Miss Cecil Heneage 


coaches—drawn up to the kerb 
[Rita Martin awaiting their turn to move on 

towards Buckingham Palace, held 

little informal receptions, _ their 
friends making a point of seeing them in their Court 
finery. Whatever may have been the opinions: of the latter as 
to the appearance of the former, they were unexpressed, but 
with the casual visitor it was different, and many were the 
comments—often outspoken and most disconcerting to those 
criticised—to be heard. Now, when a Court is held at Buck- 
ingham Palace, all that can be seen along The Mall are rapidly 
moving strings of carriages and motors. Since King Edward 
came to the Throne the Courts have been held at night, and 
the attendance is limited. 
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Lord and Lady Ashburton are among the latest travellers 
to East Africa, whither the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
with Prince Arthur and Princess Patricia of Connaught, have 
recently gone in search of sport. Lord Ashburton is a fine 
shot, ranking with Lord Walsingham, Lord Ripon, and Prince 
Victor Duleep Singh, and he is also a big game hunter of 
experience, his present shooting expedition being one of several 
that he has made. ‘‘ The Grange,’’ as his handsome classic 
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mansion is somewhat indifferently named, is noted for the big 
bags made on the estate as well as for the comforts of the 
house. Two famous bags were made in 1897, 1,334 partridges 
being killed one day and 1,093 birds the next. A great feature 
of the gardens of The Grange is a Turkey fig tree ninety years 
old which has three crops of fruit yearly. The first crop of 
three hundred figs begins to ripen at the end of April, the 
second of eight hundred is ready in July, and the third of 
about two hundred in September. 
Q2 

With the death at the end of last month of Miss Charlotte 
Ponsonby at Bath in her ninety-fourth year, a link with the 
Reign of Terror of the eighteenth century was snapped. Miss 
Ponsonby was the only surviving sister of the last Lord 
Ponsonby, a scion of the Bessborough family, and a niece of 
the Lord Ponsonby, whose life was spared by the mob in Paris 
in 1791 owing to his good looks. Said to be the handsomest 
man of his day, Lord Ponsonby was seized in the street and 
hanged by his captors, but the women who played a prominent 
part in the atrocities of the Revolution cried out that it would 





Chesterfield, Lord Chesterfield’s mother, was a visitor to Holme 
Lacy at the end of January. 
Q J 
The circumstances which compel a landowner to dispose 
of a grand old home and disperse its many treasures are much 
to be regretted, but there is some satisfaction in the fact that 
Lady Chesterfield’s mother, Dowager Lady Nunburnholme, 
was a large buyer. The treasures of Holme Lacy are the 
collection of centuries, and its pictures by Holbein, More, 
Kneller, Janssen, Vandyck, Lely, Hudson, and Reynolds, its 
priceless carvings by Grinling Gibbons, and ancient furniture, 
including a state bed in which Charles II. slept, have been 
world famous. But the place had not belonged to the Stan- 
hopes for centuries, as so many contemporaries have stated, 
the property having devolved in 1820 upon Captain Sir Edwyn 
Stanhope, whose son became the ninth Earl of Chesterfield in 
1883, and died some years later, when his son the present 
peer succeeded to the estate and title. 
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For five centuries Holme Lacy was owned by the Scuda- 
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Holme Lacy, South-West View 
(Photo by permission of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley.) 


be a pity for so handsome a youth to die, and cut him down, 
carefully tending him until he recovered. 
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Society here has been much interested in the wedding of 
Mr. W. Phillips, Councillor of the American Embassy, to 
Miss Caroline Drayton, daughter of Mrs. Ogilvy Haig, which 
took place on February 2nd at Rogate, Sussex. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips are among the most popular of the younger 
members of Washington society, and they will be a great 
acquisition here to social and diplomatic circles. 
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Lord and Lady Chesterfield, have finally left Holme Lacy, 
their beautiful place in Herefordshire, where they were resident 
up to the time of the great sale which began on January 31st 
and lasted four days, and as soon as the necessary alterations 
have been made they will occupy Cambridge House, Regent’s 
Park, which Lord Chesterfield has just bought from Sir Walter 
Gilbey. Before leaving Holme Lacy, Lord and Lady Chester- 
field were presented by the tenantry with a handsome two- 
handled silver cup in recognition of the kindly feeling which 
has always existed between them. Though he has sold Holme 
Lacy, Lord Chesterfield is, however, by no means a landless 
peer for he retains some two thousand acres of the estate, 
Sir Arthur Lucas-Tooth, the new owner of,the ancient mansion, 
having only acquired some three thousand acres. Dora Lady 


mores, who collected most of its treasures and made the place 
so beautiful, and whose heiress was the wife of the eleventh 
Duke of. Norfolk. The Duchess died childless, and the 
property then went to Lord Chesterfield’s grandfather. This 
Duchess of Norfolk, a very shrewd woman, was visited during 
her last illness by a Calvinist cleric who left her a bundle of 
improving tracts. A few days later he was considerably sur- 
prised to receive together with the tracts a note stating that 
if the views they set forth were correct it was quite clear that 
nine-tenths of the people who had lived on earth ** must now 
be roasting in hell.’’ Her husband, a noted bon vivant, was 
one of the participators in the orgies at Carlton House and 
the Pavilion at Brighton in the days pf the Regency. He was 
of huge proportions, and going suddenly into his dressing-room 
one day found two buxom ‘maids, close packed and smiling, 
buttoned into one of his waistcoats. 
&2 &@ 

Holme Lacy is a big house with a frontage nearly two 
hundred feet long, and, though it was much spoilt by an 
architect in the reign of William III., who tried to convert it 
from a French chateau into a Grecian villa, its Palladian 
architecture now charms everybody. The principal rooms are 
very large and handsome with splendid ceilings, but perhaps 
the greatest charms of the place are its exquisite sylvan 
scenery beyond the Wye, and the remarkable topiary gardens 
which contain glorious vistas down green glades between 
enormous yew hedges. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


WEDDINGS 


AND ENGAGEMENTS 


E are now in Lent, but a good many important mar- 

riages are taking place during this at one time more 
or less proscribed season for weddings. On February 2ist 
Miss Nina Abercromby, the pretty elder daughter of the late 
Sir Robert Abercromby and of Lady Northbrook, is to be 
married at the Guards’ Chapel to Mr. Horace Kemble of the 
Scots Guards, son of Mr. H. W. Kemble, of Knock, Isle of 
Skye, and a brother officer of the bride elect’s brother, Sir 
George Abercromby, Three days 
later Mr. Claud Savile, son of 
Colonel and Mrs. Savile, of 
Rodney Place, Clifton, marries, 
at Cheltenham Parish Church, 
Miss Elizabeth Anderson, 
daughter of Major J. W. Ander- 
son, of the Jndian Cavalry; and 
the same day ‘is fixed for the 
wedding of Miss Violet Webb, 
the pretty daughter of Major 
Bridges Webb, and Mr. St. John 
Quarry, son of Colonel Quarry, 
late of the Berkshire Regiment. 
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On March and, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the marriage 
takes place of Mr. Granville 
Smith, of the Coldstream 
Guards and Lady Kathleen 
Clements, a daughter of the late Lord Leitrim, and sister of 
the present peer. The event will be an important one from 
the social point of view, as the bridegroom comes of a wealthy 
family of bankers, and the bride is one of the numerous grand- 
children of the late Earl of Leicester, many of whose descen- 
dants will be present at the ceremony. Lady Kathleen Clements 
is a very charming, unaffected girl, and one of several sisters— 
the widowed Lady Maud Vivian, Lady Hilda Strutt, 
and Lady Winifred Renshaw, from whose house in Portman 
Square the wedding will take place. Mr. Granville Smith is 
the son of Colonel and Lady Blanche Smith, who own a large 
house in Grosvenor Square and a pleasant country seat, and 
is a nephew of Lord Kintore. 

2 @ @ 

Another notable wedding will be that of Mr. Ronald Muir- 
Mackenzie and Miss Felicity Romilly, which is fixed for 
March 17th, at St. Margaret's, Westminster. Miss Romilly is 
a daughter of the late Lady Arabella Romilly, a sister of Lord 
Southesk, and a woman of very artistic tastes and many accom- 
plishments. She wrote poetry and was something of a mystic, 
one of her fancies being that tur- 
quoise, of which precious stones 
she was very fond, felt. svm- 
pathy with their wearers, fading 
when they were ill and looking 
bright and blue’ when _ their 
owners were well and happy. 
The bridegroom elect is the 
eldest son of Sir John Muir- 
Mackenzie, a member of the 
Council of the Government of 
Bombay and so well known in 
connection with Indian affairs, 
and a nephew of Sir Robert Muir- 
Mackenzie, the present baronet, 
of Delvine, Perthshire. 
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An essentially Scotch engage- 
ment is that announced at the 
beginning of the month between 
Miss Margaret Fraser, fourth daughter of the late Lord Lovat 
and sister of the present peer, and Captain Archibald Stirling, 
of Keir, Perthshire, second son of the late Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell and only brother of the present baronet, Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell, of Pollok, Renfrewshire. Miss Fraser is 
very popular on her brother's large estates in Inverness-shire, 
and she was instrumental in establishing in that county a 
sanatorium for consumptives, which she has made her first 
care. In aid of the institution Miss Fraser organised a big 
bazaar some time ago at Beaufort Castle—her brother’s seat 

which realised between £3,000 and £4,000. 
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Mr. Horace Kemble’ 
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Captain Stirling, who was in the Scots Guards, is very 
wealthy, having inherited extensive estates in Stirlingshire and 
Perthshire. His place, Keir, which is close to Dunblane, is 
a very handsome house with beautiful gardens and well- 
wooded park. Captain Stirling’s father was the late Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell, author of ‘‘ The Cloister Life of 
Charles V.,’’ a charming man, as modest as he was learned. 
Sir William married in 1877, as his second wife, when both 
were well stricken in years, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the 
poetess. But the freedom of this long-suffering lady came too 
late, for she died before the year was out, and a few months 
later her husband’s death followed. Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell had the exceptional 
honour of being made a Knight 
of the Thistle, a distinction as a 
rule only given to peers. 
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Lady Susan Yorke’s marriage 
to Captain Fitzclarence, of the 
Royal Fusiliers, a great grand- 
son of King William IV., and of 
that celebrated beauty, Mrs. 
Jordan, whose fine portrait is an 
heirloom in the Munster family, 
will take place in April. Lady 
Susan Yorke is Lord Hard- 
wicke’s only sister and quite a 
first-rate actress. She is a cousin 
of Lady Alington, and often 
stays at Crichel, where she has 
taken part in many tableaux and 
theatricals. Lady Susan Yorke 
is fair, and has the wonderful charm of manner which all her 
family seem to possess. Clever, well read and amiable she is 
very much liked everywhere. 

Q2 

A second important marriage taking place in April will be 
Miss Katharine Gough’s and Mr. Edward Vyse Sturdy’s. The 
bride elect is Lord and Lady Gough’s only daughter, and she 
has been a good deal abroad, for until a year or so ago Lord 
Gough was in the Diplomatic Service, his last post having been 
Minister for Saxony and Saxe-Coburg. Since retiring from 
Diplomacy Lord Gough has lived principally at Lough Cutra 
Castle, his fine place in Galway. Lough Cutra Castle is a 
replica of East Cowes Castle, Lady Gort’s pleasant residence 


in the Isle of Wight. 4 & & 
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Miss Abercromby 


Another big wedding expected to take place in April will 
be that of Mr. Hamilton-Dalrymple, of Bargany, Ayrshire, and 
I.ady Marjorie Coke, Lord and Lady Leicester’s pretty elder 
daughter. Mr. Hamilton-Dalrymple, who is a nephew of the 
Earl of Stair, was in the Scots Guards, but he retired and now 
devotes himself to the management cf his historic property of 
Bargany, where he makes his 


home. 
G OR. 

A very interesting wedding 
taking place during the season, 
will be between Mr. Ronald 
Gilbey, son of Mr. Alfred Gilbey. 
of Wooburn House, Bucks, and 
a nephew of Sir Walter Gilbey, 
and Miss Florence Dashwood, 
only daughter of. Florence Lady 
Dashwood and of the late Sir E. 
Dashwood, Bart., of West 
Wycombe. Miss Dashwood is 
the step-daughter of Mr. W. 
Selby-Lowndes, of Whaddon 
Chase, Bucks, head of a very 
wealthy county family possessing 
considerable estates, including a 
valuable slice of land at Knights- 
bridge, whereon is built Lowndes Square. Years ago this bit 
of property was given to an ancestor by a neighbouring land- 
owner in Buckinghamshire in exchange for a small piece of 
Lowndes property in that county. 
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The breaking off of the engagement between Miss Margery 
Cunard, one of the prettiest girls in society, and Mr. Robert 
Harcourt, step-brother of Mr. Lewis Harcourt, caused much 
surprise. The wedding was fixed for the middle of November 
but was postponed owing to Miss Cunard having influenza. 
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Mr. Ronald Gilbey 
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